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(Imaliaama) 


SCAR 


bases its bid for the advertiser’s patron- 
age on what it docs, not what it CLAIMS. 


Covering daily the seven richest counties of 
Indiana, one-third of the real value of the State, * 
THE STAR reaches 60 per cent of the occupied 
homes of this great money - producing belt. 


It Is the Advertiser’s Mecca. 


because it reaches the people who buy goods, 
and this tells the story. 


Guaranteed Circulation for April, 


26,782 Gopies. 
The Largest Morning Circulation in Indiana. 


THE MUNCIE (Ind.) STAR. 


THE .LOGAN & COLE SPECIAL AGENCY, 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tribune Buildings, New “ert and Chicago. 
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Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory tells 
the circulation of American newspapers and tells 
it truly. It gives the present circulation as well 
as for a series of years past, thus enabling 
the advertiser to determine the probable future. 











As a matter of plain 
truth, there’s only one. 
The American Newspa- 
per Directory is_ the 
Webster’s Dictionary 
for advertising. As for 
its integrity, I don’t be- 
lieve that any __fair- 
minded man ever ques- 


C10NS 1.—Daniel M. Lord, of the 
Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency, Chicago. 





The price of the American Newspaper Directory 
is $1o net cash, all transportation charges prepaid. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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A. SPECIAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE’S ADVERTISING. 





The six daily papers represented 
by M. Lee Starke, who looks after 
their general advertising interests 
in both New York and Chicago, 
spend between $10,000 and $12,000 
yearly for advertising space in 
Printers’ INK, and Mr. Starke is 
now making arrangements where- 
by the six will be grouped on a 
single page weekly, serving to dis- 
tinguish them as a _ combination 
aside from the publicity that each 
has attained separately. This list 
comprises the Washington Star, 
Baltmmore News, Newark News, 
Indianapolis News, Montreal Star 
and ‘Minneapolis Journal. 

“When it comes’ to publicity for 
a néwspaper, PRINTERS’ INK is the 
medium,” said Mr. Starke. “If I 
‘were limited to a single medium 
for advertising the papers I repre- 
sent. that medium would be the 
Little Schoolmaster. Ask the av- 
erage advertiser to write offhand 
the-names of the leading dailies of 
the United States, and he would 
be more than likely to make a list 
of those that have been persistent 
in the use of space in PRINTERS’ 
Inx. As general publicity it has 
done much to create the prestige 
of my present list, and I used it 
liberally when I represented the 
dailies of the Scripps-McRea 
League. I approve thoroughly of 
the Little Schoolmaster’s recent 
abolition of the exchange basis of 
selling space which did much to 
depreciate the advertising for 
which cash was paid. When a pa- 
per spent a large appropriation ad- 
vertising in Printers’ INK it was 
commonly thought that the space 
was obtained through an exchange. 
In several instances where my own 
papers had an exchange agreement 
I advised them to abandon it and 
pay cash for the purpose of over- 
coming this sentiment. Outside of 


NEW YORK, June 10, 


1903. No. 11. 


Printers’ INK the best mediums 
that I know of for advertising 
newspapers are novelties and liter- 
ature. Jt has been pointed out that 
though daily papers sometimes de- 
cry novelties they use them to good 
purpose in their own publicity. I 
find it profitable to send advertis- 
ers articles of real value and util- 
ity—things that they will keep on 
their desks. These I devise my- 
self, never sending anything that 
has been used by anyone else if 
possible. Desk novelties are pre- 
ferable because such things invari- 
ably reach the advertiser at his 
office. If they are practical, filling 
a need, they remain on his desk 
in daily use. Articles for the 
pocket, or gimcracks that are hand- 
ed to the office-boy after their od- 
dity has worn off, are of small 
value. Novelties must be substan- 
tial. To skimp on cost is poor 
economy. For the: Washington 
Star we sent out a large diary 
about Christmas, containing a page 
for each day. This was no flimsy 
affair, but a large book, six by nine 
inches, with ruled pages on good 
paper, bound in cloth. The adver- 
tising was confined to four fly- 
leaves, with a card on the cover. 
They were specially made, and 
cost eighty-five cents apiece. That 
is expensive publicity, perhaps, but 
they will be preserved and there- 
fore bring a return directly or in- 
directly. A similar idea was work- 
ed out for the Montreal Star at 
the same time, but the diary con- 
sisted of twelve tiny books for the 
vest-pocket—one for each month in 
1903, all inclosed in a case. Here 
is a novelty that I am preparing 
for the Minneapolis Journal. The 
commodity for which Minneapolis 
is known is flour, of course. This 
miniature flour barrel will go out 
filled with rubber bands, preceded 
by a letter informing the recipient 
that a barrel of rubber bands has 
been consigned to him and will ar- 
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rive in a few days. Here is a lead 
pencil bearing the name of the In- 
dianapolis News. Packages of a 
dozen were sent out some time ago 
to a large list of general advertis- 
ers. On the desks of advertisers 
all over the country will be found 
just now an imitation bisque owl, 
standing upon a book, used as a 

aperweight. Upon the base is the 

gend ‘A wise selection—the In- 
dianapolis News.” These cost 
thirty-eight cents apiece in Ger- 
many, to say nothing of duty and 
postage, but they are so popular 
‘and so thoroughly in evidence that 
the expense was justified. Another 
novelty recently mailed was a 
twine holder—a little square box 
covered with burned leather, con- 
taining a ball of twine with the end 
coming through a hole in the top. 
On the bottom was ‘Tie to the 
Minneapolis Journal—a good story 
well told through its columns un- 
ties the purse-strings.’ Business 
men need twine daily, yet there is 
no similar device to be had in the 
stationery stores. This novelty 
caught on so well that a New York 
firm is preparing to manufacture 
it for the general market. Pins 
are a good basis for a novelty. 
Some weeks ago we sent out a neat 

ackage with the advice, ‘Pin your 
aith to the Indianapolis News.’ 
And the ‘envelope-opener is very 
popular, provided it be substantial. 
I think it a disadvantage to put 
advertising where it will disfigure 
the novelty. What one desires to 
say to the recipient is better said in 
the form of letters or literature at 
the time the novelty is mailed— 
a notice several days before. with 
one or two vigorous letters follow- 
ing. You shave the cdvertiser 
thinking of your paper, and then 
is the time to make your point. Be- 
sides novelties we exploit our me- 
diums by means of one of the most 
complete systems of personal let- 
ters in use by any agency in the 
country. On our card files we 
have names of 11,000 general ad- 
vertisers, of whom about 2,600 have 
been selected for what we call the 
‘live list.’ Matter is sent with al- 
most mathematical regularity to 
these names. First goes a general 
letter dealing with the six papers 
as a combination, and this is fol- 
lowed by separate letters for each 





paper a week apart. This ‘lye 
list,’ again, is reduced to 1,299 
names to which novelties are sent 
We not only keep the name of 
every advertising agent, but of each 
assistant and clerk, and opposite 
these is noted the business that he 
handles. Our three traveling rep. 
resentatives are on the road cop 
tinually, and every general adver- 
tiser in the United States is visited 
twice a year. This personal atten- 
tion counts. The business of spe- 
cial representative, like any other, 
vields results for persistent, syste- 
matic effort in keeping it betore 
its public. Our method of adver- 
tising our papers is based on the 
saying of Josh Billings—If you 
want to be noticed you must get 
in front of folks and worry ’em 


some.’ ” 


+ 
IS HENRY BRIGHT? 

: New York, May 27, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of May 27th you give 

some figures from the Directory—issue 
of April, 1903, among which there is at 
least one instance which will not bear 
investigation as to the correctness. 
_I refer particularly to the Denver 
situation. he average circulation of 
the Rocky Mountain News for the year 
1902 was 29,292 daily and 49,539 Sun- 
dav. The News is prepared to prove 
that this circulation is larger than. that 
of any daily or Sunday paper published 
in the territory. The average for the 
month of March, 1903, is 33,227 daily 
and 64.914 Sunday, the latter being ac 
counted for in the fact that the 7#mes 
and News have been consolidated on 
Sunday. 

It is particularly impressed unon me 
that a morning paper, which claims.a 
circulation of over 27,000 for 1902, has 
never yet been willing to submit to an 
investigation outside of their statement, 
and the general impression is that the 
circulation is smaller than that of any 
paper in Denver. 

The Denver Times, absorbed by_the 
Rocky Mountain News in October last, 
while not making a statement for 1902, 
under the present management shows a 
monthly increase from the time the pa 
per was purchased by the News, réach 
ing 28,405 up to the month of April, 
this year. 

These matters are not merely claims, 
but can be verified in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. 







Tors trulz, 


ApvertIsING is the fire that keeps the 
pot boiling; heating things up with ut 
truthful statements is about as danger 
ous as _ using kerosene with ordinary 
fires.—-White’s Sayings. 
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an 
Have you a friend in 7 


Kansas City? 
Ask him if he doesn’t read 


The Star 


in the evening and 


The Times 


in the morning. 


Combined circulation 
200,000 a day. 





The Kansas City Sunday Star. 
Circulation 115,000. 





The Kansas City Weekly 
STAR goes into over 21 5000 
farm houses every week. 








= _J 
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SUNDAY PAPERS OF LARGEST 
CIRCULATION. 

















(The circulation ratings given are’ based 
Newspaper Directory. 


The papers against which no 





upon the April, 1903, issue of the American 


eae are carried out donot fur- 


nish information upon which an exact and definite circu Lotion rating may be based.) 


In the development of American 
journalism the Sunday paper, us- 
ually a Sunday issue of a daily, has 
practically displaced the weekly in 
the affections of the general ad- 
vertiser. Many of these Sunday 
papers are prodigies in their way, 
and it is almost a miracle that they 
can be produced and delivered at 
so low a _ price—generally five 
cents. They contain more 
double the matter to be found in 
the largest magazines, and it is up- 
to-date. These modern papers have 
not only deprived the weekly of 
profitable advertising, but have 
made such inroads upon the pat- 
ronage belonging to dailies that it 
has become a popular thing-to de- 
ride some of them as Sunday pa- 
pers with a daily supplement. The 
Sunday paper is an American in- 
stitution, and scarcely exists else- 
where. The following is a com- 
plete list of the Sunday papers be- 
lieved to print regularly so many 
Aas 10,000 copies: 


ALABAMA. 

Montgomery, Advertiser........ soveee 14,025 
CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles, Herald.........+++esee0+ 22,691 
TIMES oes eeeseeeeee ooces 95,282 

San Francisco, Bulletin........+.-++++ 47,802 
Call cccoccsecccccccce 71,584 
Chronicle ...... ...0+0 
Examiner.....+.++++++ 98,447 

COLORADO, 


Denver, Post...scscsrccssonseveeevees 32,471 


than” 


Denver.. Republican .....++ses+eesee+s 27,752 
Rocky Mountain News ...... 29 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, geet cosdafiieccebeccccoes 








SEEN < ocho ccvcgeecccces 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Constitution ..........-.08++8 
NE Beccscescccces S0esences 37,828 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Sonntags Post ........++0++- 31,486 
OS rrr 
Hearst’s Chicago American.. 
Inter-Ocean...... pedhinns<a 
Record-Herald.......+++++++ 171,816 
Skandinaven ........sse+e00+ 
RENEE Fon ctsccnsccdosceces 
Elgin, Young People’s Weekly. iiawed 205,211 
INDIANA, 
Evansville, Courier..........+ acpescce MEE 
ournal-News .........+++ 11,508 
Indianapolis, Journal..... 12,57! 
Sentinel... 48,049 
Muncie, Star and News............+++ 16,535 
IOWA. 
Des Moines, News .......seesceseoese 37,118 
Register and Leader ..... 27,228 
Sioux City, Journal........... coccccoe MG 
KANSAS. 

As SII, sikocedccmcenese tes4es 14.545 
Wichita, Eagle..........+++ odeesccece EEE 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville, Courier-Journal .,.......++ 

LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, Item......... co. cccccee MD 
Picayune....seeeseseees 
States ...... eebéedceses ME 
Times-Democrat........ 
MARYLAND, 

Baltimore, American............... ove 
WRUNEA Wikis de scccoebeces 
DOD Se sistee ccs acces seeues 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, esas ee peers testes +++ 276,206 
en éueehobedece 

quae oe dbcdwebibeoeeccecs 


Pos' 
Lowell, teow SE AEE eb AEA e «+ 12,858 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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Sworn average for April 18,472 
Sworn average for May 18,640 





The April issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory shows 


The 
Nashville 


Banner 


to have a larger circulation than 
the other two Nashville dailies 
combined. If it were not true the 
other papers could easily have 
proved the contrary. 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


150 Nassau STREET, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 













































8 
Springfield, Union .....s00feeeeereees 13,723 
Republican ........-- sess 13,983 
Worcester, Telegram ......-++++++e0++ 25,205 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Free Press.........sseeeeeees 51,260 
unday News-Tribune ....... 45,690 
Grand Rapids, Herald............. eos 2,775 
MINNESOTA. 
Duluth, News-Tribune...... + 10,575 
Minneapolis, Times... ~ 
ribune......... oe . 56,350 
St. Paul, Globe ........-- oendece . 22,325 
Pioneer-Press.........+«+--- 30, 
Wimona, Sonntags Winona...... eveees 23,308 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City, Journal..........++ cocce 96,376 
HAT occccccscccces . 
St. Louis, Globe-Democrat 
. Post-Dispatch ........++++- 
REPGble’ ..cccccccccvcccecs 
RAT coccccccvesccesceccsese 
Der Friedensbote 
MONTANA, 
Anaconda, Standard .........++eeeeees 11,204 
NEBRASKA. 
+ 32:777 
28,987 
NEW JERSE 
PEED, cards wrvelccosesdesecies 15,915 
Senday:Call......ccccccsccces 23,813 
Trenton, Sunday Advertiser........... 12,114 
NEW YORK. 
Albany, Sunday Telegram..........+++ 46,320 
BMalO, Comtel. .ccccccccccscsccceess 53,940 
OGG sé cece cvicccccccccetie be 
TEMG o ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Ill. Buffalo Express .......... 
Elmira, Telegram..........+.+00++00+ _ 
NEW YORK—MANHATTAN AND BRONX, 
American and Journal....... et BEE 4 
Morgen Journal...........+s+es0+ 
Forward......+- ++ 31,709 
Herald.......-++-- e6e na 
Jewish Daily News........+.++.+ee08: 42,030 
Petieh Herald... cccccccoccssces cocee 
ewish Morning Journal .............. 
‘elegraph..... eee 
News .....--+++. 
Press... ...ccccces 
Staats-Zeitung... 
SGN... cccccccee 
Times....... eoperorercercdvoceroese oe 
Tribune......... 
Volks-Zeitung ... 
World ...... cece 
PD ceduicnebesn pip Spanehioberes 
NEW YORK—BROOKLYN. 
Eagle...... SECC covccceee decreases 
MIDE ac theccase saxesececs 
Poughkeepsie, Sunday Courier......... 10,070 
Rochester, Dem. and Chronicle....... 24,440 
Syracuse, Herald....++s+......0es000 29,009 
Post Standard.............- 14,512 
Troy, Northern Budget............... : 
OHIO, 
Cincinnati, Commercial Tribune....... 
BOGUT. ciivccccsccccsoes 
Cleveland, Leader....,....... icthinaat 
Plaindealer............ eee 52,581 
World....... oe - 
PS cdscccsese 26,488 
Columbus, Dispatch ........ 
Ohio State Journal 19,825 
TOSS. ceccecscsecccccerese 24,989 
OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie, Oklahoma State Capital...... 18,306 
OREGON. 
Portland, Oregonian............ eeee.. 34,487 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, Die Neue Welt......... 
WR ERSS ioetese 
Gazette..... 


ERQUITET 65s. cccvcesceess 157,205 
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Philadelphia..North American...... oe 
OE ee 
Public Ledger........ 
DR Aiimats- 60090006 
Sonntagsblatt. ......... 
Sunday Transcript...... 
Pittsburg, Dispatch........... tS age . 
Gasette.......00. CORP ccccee 60,229 
BET viccesetccoesece 36,543 
Post . 52,029 
Press... 56,456 
Scranton, Scrantonian...............++ 16,376 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania Grit...... 147,749 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Telegram............ bisee 
QUE « cabkseiversecrss ° 
TENNESSEE. 
Memphis, Commercial-A ppeal........ 34,910 
TEXAS. 
RECN, POR 656 6s5dsecseteiess coos 21,148 
VIRGINIA, 
Norfolk, Virginian-Pilot......... ese 1O\793 
Richmond, Times-Dispatch............ 27,662 
WASHINGTON. 
WN, TES cccvecccevcetedehanes ++ 11,633 
NE ns pe seccgionet + 31,533 
Spokane, Spokesman-Review 15,347 
TRCN, BOM ss ccsivcodddedecsees + 145195 
WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, Free Press................ 433 
Germania-Sontags- Post... . 
vedasetcadetses ss 14,078 
eee ee 42,909 





A FAIR REQUEST. 
New York, May 23, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Several Regal Shoe wearers have told 
Printers’ Ink recently of unhappy ex- 
periences with clerks in Regal stores. It 
is unfortunate that occurrences of this 
kind should happen, and no one regrets 
them as much as the owners of the 
Regal Shoe Co. If the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK would take the time to 
report any of these troubles to Mr. E. 
- Bliss, managing director, the Regal 
hoe, 109 Summer street, Boston, Mass., 
giving a description of the discourte- 
ous clerk, they can at least have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the fellow 
will promptly enter on a permanent va- 
cation. The margin of profit on nearly 
all lines of merchandise—shoes not ex- 
cepted—is not large enough to warrant 
the employment of salespeople who are 
diplomats. The Regal Shoe Co. pays 
good salaries and makes every effort to 
obtain men who know how to treat cus- 
tomers decently. A “general store man- 
ager,” with a corps of assistants and 
inspectors are continually alert to main- 
tain efficient courteous service, but in 
spite of their efforts incidents of the 
sort reported are bound to occur once 
in a while. The phenomenal growth of 
the Regal Shoe in the last few years is 
satisfactory evidence that the vast ma- 
jority of Regal customers are pleased 
with the shoe and the operation of the 
stores. The great difficulty is to persuade 
people to register their “kicks.” It is 
some trouble to write a letter, and the 
average man will simply cuss the clerk 
and “pass up the Regal Shoe.” The 
clerk is damaged very little by the cuss- 
ing, and the man who pays his salary 
never knows of the _ incident. the 
readers of Printers’ INK will write to 
Mr. Bliss whenever they have trouble in 
a Regal store, Mr. Bliss will regard it 
as a decided favor. Yours truly, 

Ben B. Hampton. 
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WHY 
You Should Read 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


If you are the advertising man of a small or large con- 
cern it is “up to you” to produce results through adver- 
tising. Your employer looks to you for such, and if the 
employer is the advertising man himself he is still in the 
same position: ‘‘ 4#£ WANTS TO PRODUCE RESULTS.” 

* * * 








In order to make your advertising efforts what they 
are intended to- be, you need animation, ideas, inspiration 
and information about the large and complex subject 
which constitutes MODERN PUBLICITY, and the more you 


can get the better. 
* * * 


If you are a diligent and conscientious man of the 
craft, you know how at times ideas and thoughts seem to 
lag, how difficult it appears to create something new and 
more effective than what you have been doing. 

* a + 

It’s right here where the Little Schoolmaster (as 
PRINTERS’ INK is affectionately called by its many pupils) 
comes in as a stimulator and helper. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best and oldest journal for advertisers, and its weekly 
issues contain a wealth of information regarding ways, 
means, methods and mediums of advertising which are 
directly applicable to the problems which practical adver- 
tisers have to face every day in the year. 

* * * 

PRINTERS’ INK is a journal which every advertiser, 
and especially every young advertiser, should carefully 
read. Every young man who looks for a practical home- 
instruction in advertising should subscribe for and read 
PRINTERS’ INK. It isethe best advertising school, and 
costs only five dollars a year—less than ten cents a 
week. Sample copies ten cents. 


$5.00 Per Year 
ADDRESS WITH CHECK 


GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York, 
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A TRIO_OF NEWSPAPER 
BUILDERS. 





Men who can make two news- 
papers grow where there was but 
one, endowing the newcomer with 
the vital life currents of circula- 
tion and advertising, are extremely 
scarce these days. On the fingers 
of one hand may be counted the 
dailies that have been put upon 
a paying basis in the past five 
years, while of failures there have 
been many.- Mr. Hearst appears 
to be succeeding in Chicago, and 
there is the Detroit Times, form- 
erly To-Day. The Toledo Times 
has also been ‘built up to notable 
proportions in that period, while 
here at home we have our own 
great newspaper builder, Mr. 
Munsey. Mr. Hearst is reputed 
to have money, while the Detroit 
and Toledo dailies were both cap- 
italized by supporters after their 
promoters had shown exceptional 
energy and grit. When it is 
stated, therefore, that three young 
men went to Omaha less than four 
years ago and laid the foundations 
of a daily paper against heavy 
odds; that they have since estab- 
lished and acquired four of the 
liveliest newspapers in the Miss- 
issippi Valley, and that they did 
it all upon very small capital with- 
out outside financial assistance, 
their achievement appears worth 
investigation and study. These 
three men are F. W. Kellogg, L. 
V. Ashbaugh and B. D. Butler, 
present owners of what is known 
as the “Clover Leaf Combination,” 
comprising the Omaha Daily 
News, St. Paul Daily News, Kan- 
sas City World and Des Moines 
Daily News. On a recent visit to 
New York Mr. Butler gave the 
following story to a PRINTERS’ 
INK reporter: 

“Mr. Kellogg was general adver- 
tising manager of the Scripps-Mac- 
Rea League for six or seven years, 
Mr. Ashbaugh was also connected 
with the League and started the 
Kansas City World for the 
Scripps-MacRea interests in 1894, 
while I was formerly connected 
with the editorial end of the same 
association, having charge of the 
foreign department in Chicago. 
The absolute beginning of our en- 
terprise was when Mr. Kellogg 


and myself went to Omaha in Oc. 
tober, 1899, and started the Omaha 
Daily News. We saw an open- 
ing there for a modern penny even- 
ing paper. The Bee was a Repub- 
lican organ, while the World-Her- 
ald was an original Bryan and 
silver paper. Each sold at two 
cents, and the evening editions 
were simply reprints of the morn- 
ing papers. Each was_ intensely 
partisan and subsidized by corpo- 
rate interests, while the continual 
squabbling between them hurt 
Omaha and disgusted business 
men. They were, in brief, the 
sort of papers that are published 
in a city where there is no active 
competition on news merit.- The 
political newspaper is made for 
men. We proposed to publish a 
paper that would be independent 
in politics and’ made for women 
first of all. The first issue was 
dated October 9, 1899. We pub- 
lished a four-page condensed 
newspaper, and our business policy 
was to get it out at a minumum 
price, at a minimum expense, pub- 
lishing it entirely on our receipts. 
Within four months we had put it 
on a paying basis, and within 
sixty days we had made contracts 
with four out of five local adver- 
tisers. There was some _ hard 
work, though. For several months 
Mr. Kellogg and I drew salaries 
of $20 per week, while our cheap- 
est police reporter got $25, and 
editorial salaries went much high- 
er. We made a point of securing 
the best men to be had in Omaha, 


knowing that we needed the best” 


to win. A condensed newspaper 
is not so easily made as one along 
the old lines. It takes a smart 
man to condense news and serve 
it up in crisn style. The Burling- 
ton and Union Pacific each had @ 
United States Senator from Ne- 
braska, and intensely partisan 
newspapers of that country were 
the only ones that the people knew. 
The independent little News was 
a revelation. Our policy was to 
care more for the man making $8 
to $20 a week than for the gen- 
eral manager of a trans-continental 
railroad, and when the Union Pa- 
cific asked us to print certain 
things editorially we refused, for 
we had faith in our convictions. 
Simply as a matter of money an 
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independent paper is more profit- 
able in the long run, while there 
is no way of serving the public and 
Mammon at the same time. You 
simply can’t get out a counterfeit 
newspaper. People will detect it. 


I! 


circulation for February, 1903, was 
36,448. On March 1, 1900, we es- 
tablished the St. Paul Daily News 
along the same lines. In St. Paul 


there was no opposition save the 
Dispatch, which is a fine, strong 








Mr. B. D. 


You must have principles, and be- 
lieve in them, and adhere to them. 
Within a short time the evening 
editions of the Bee and the World- 
Herald came down to a penny, but 
too late to injure us, and our paid 


BUTLER. 


evening paper, selling at two cents. 
We proposed to make our own 
field with a penny paper, believing 
that there were many people who 
did not want to pay two cents. Our 
theory proved to be sound. To- 
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day we have 34,000 paid circulation 
in St. Paul, built up in three years, 
while the circulation of the Dis- 
patch has also grown. In Septem- 
ber of the same year we secured 
control of the Kansas City World, 
which had been reduced to less 
than 20,000 circulation. The rural 
free delivery routes were being es- 
tablished in that section then. To 
get circulation and get it quickly 
we Offered the paper to farmers 
for a dollar a year in advance. In 
six months we put on 34,000 rural 
subscribers, while the city circula- 
tion increased until our entire is- 
sue was over 60,000. Some pub- 
lishers hold that circulation is of 
no benefit unless taken on at a pro- 
fit, but I believe it best to build 
circulation at subscription rates 
below the cost of white paper if 
that is the only way to get them. 
That is the policy that has been 
followed by, such publishers as 
Victor F. Lawson, and in our case 
it justified itself, for we have to- 
day 40,000 mail subscribers to the 
World at $1.50 a year. Kansas 
City offers the keenest newspaper 
competition in the world to new- 
comers, for the Star and Times 
are delivered at ten cents a week, 
including. the Sunday issue. Thir- 
teen papers for ten cents is pretty 
low rates, but on May 1 we began 
selling six daily issues and the 
Sunday paper for five cents. In 
fifteen days we added nearly 8,000 
new carrier subscribers to our cir- 
culation. We issue twelve to six- 
teen pages daily and thirty-two 
on Sunday. Our fourth paper, the 
Des Moines Daily News, was add- 
ed in June last year. Already the 
best paper in Iowa, we secured the 
controlling interest, retaining the 
old management. This gives us a 
natural group of independent one- 
cent evening papers, each in a 
metropolis, each overlapping the 
others’ territory. Editorially we 
believe in keeping close to the 
people, and have never taken and 
will never take corrupt money. It 
is our pride to champion the cause 
of the common people, as witness 
our street car fight in Kansas City 
last fall. The best way to serve 
our constituency, we find, is to 
serve the public first. We print 
the ‘news uncolored, avoid sensa- 
tionalism and secure the best men 


in both editorial and business de. 
partments. Our papers are the 
outgrowth of this policy, particy- 
larly that rule of securing good 
men. They are the product of 
brains. The combination idea ap- 
plies most naturally to the news. 
paper business, for it makes econ- 
omy possible in the producing end, 
Publishing four papers as we do, 
we are able to put the St. Paul 
Daily News, for instance, into dver 
20,000 out of town homes, through- 
out Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
every evening, at the nominal price 
of $1.00 a year, prepaid, and make 
money. This is in addition to its 
nearly 14,000 local circulation at 
six cents per week. Is it not the 
newspaper consumer who gets the 
benefits of our system? Our news 
is gathered in each city by good 
men, and then exc! anged. In other 
lines of business, economy is more 
jikely to be applied to the selling 
end, as in restricting output. In- 
dividual publishers find it more 
and more difficult to stand the 
competition of metropolitan dail- 
ies, and only by the reduced ex- 
penses and better papers made 
through a combination can they 
live. We have four hundred men 
on the four papers, and out of this 
force will undertake to pick a body 
guard that will hold its own with 
the best anywhere. Some of our 
ablest men are those that we have 
developed. Eventually we will 
have seven papers in this part of 
the country, but I cannot state 
anything further of our plans for 
the future. We are circulating to- 
day more papers than any other 
publisher west of Chicago, and it 
is all the growth of a little more 
than three years. Our attitude to- 
ward circulation is that of giving 
every fact regarding circulation 
that can possibly help the adver- 
tiser, or anything that he wants 
to know. We are not only rated 
in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, but issue statements peri- 
odically showing where all our pa- 
pers go. Street sales are extreme- 
ly small—they do not amount to 
1,000 papers in St. Paul, Omaha 
or Des Moines. In the country 
our policy is to avoid towns where 
there are already good papers, se- 
curing subscribers on routes an 
in small centers. In the cities we 
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Des Moines, 


© into the homes. 
a example, has 70,000 people and 


about 14,000 houses. Our local 
circulation there is about 12,500, 
therefore we reach eleven-twelfths 
of the people. We have more 
paid subscribers than there are 
consumers of city water. Each 
paper takes care of its own adver- 
tising. We make no combination 
rate. Prices for space are abso- 
lutely flat, based on actual circu- 
lation. The flat rate is the only 
fair one, and anythine that is fair 
and right will work itself out in 
time against opposition: The flat 
rate not only appeals to large ad- 
yertisers, but helps the small ones. 
Anything that will aid the little 
fellow who is starting is bound to 
be good both for him and for the 

per. Our foreign advertising is 
handled through an effective or- 
ganization of our own, with two 
salaried men in Chicago, Mr. Ber- 
tolet and Mr. Henderson, and two 
in New York, Mr. Antisdel and 
Mr. Hurley. The first year’s for- 
eign business under this system— 
that of 1901—cost us twenty-five 
per cent, which was expensive, but 
I believed that this was the right 
plan and later experience has been 
satisfactory. In 1902 we cut the 
cost nearly one-half by doubling 
our business over 1901; this year 
the foreign department will cost 
us $25,000, but each paper will 
average over 1,000,000 lines of for- 
eign business—a point that few 
papers attain after years of work, 
and which we have reached in 
three years with our organization. 
I believe that advertisers and 
agencies prefer to deal with salar- 
ied representatives who transact 
business for the publishers. Our 
foreign representatives are given 
full authority, carry the responsi- 
bility that goes with authority, 
and in dealing with advertisers do 
not have to refer to‘headquarters.’ 
When a foreign advertiser trusts 
his appropriation to us he imposes 
a responsibility for the success of 
his venture in our market. Some 
publishers hold that co-operation 
with an advertiser in selling his 
goods is outside their true func- 
tions. but we believe otherwise. 
We have men in each town who 
watch the advertiser’s sales and 
encourage trade in advertised 
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goods. The influence of our pa- 
pers is back of them to prevent 
rate cutting, substitution and other 
demoralizing practices. As a con- 
sequence we have made a success 
in our communities of many ad- 
vertised commodities that have 
failed elsewhere. I think that 
Western mediums are not fully 
understood in the East, as Eastern 
advertisers compare our papers 
with those of New York and 
Philadelphia. The volume of gen- 
eral advertising is moving west- 
ward, however. Half of our for- 
eign business comes from Chicago. 
A large part of our success is due 
to our efforts to place our propo- 
osition before advertisers in a 
thorough manner. For this pur- 
pose we have used literature, as 
well as space in Printers’ INK. 
I consider Printers’ INK in a 
class entirely by itself so far as 
advertising value is concerned, 
while editorially it is the one ad- 
vertising journal whose opinion is 
worth anything on a newspaper. 
Our four papers are managed as 
one. Mr. Kellogg is business 
manager, Mr. Ashbaugh editor and 
publisher, while I have charge of 
foreign advertising. We confer on 
important matters, of course, but 
the responsibility of each is clear- 
ly defined. Our suiccesses have 
been made by bold strokes which 
were first thoroughly planned in 
every detail. Once the plans are 
settled we go ahead, no matter how 
bold they may be or what the op- 
position. Besides the Clover 
Leaf combination we are interest- 
ed in the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, a syndicate organized 
on new lines, furnishing to seven- 
teen evening newspapers within 
one night of Chicago a daily page 
of editorial miscellany, fashions, 
matter of a semi-news nature and 
fiction. This association is oper- 
ated in connection with the 
Scripps-McRae League, and sends 
star correspondents to every point 
where there is big news a-going. 
Since last October we have bought 
eight presses with color decks, two 
for each office, while our whole 
equipment is modern and of the 
sort needed in getting out clean, 
readable dailies.” 

Mr. Butler is thirty-five years 
old, while his partners are thirty- 
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six and thirty-seven respectively. 
With only zeal, honesty and the 
ability to “see things whole” they 
have accomplished what many 
others have failed to acccomplish 
even while they worked. The four 
papers that comprise their combi- 
nation have been dubbed “the 
good luck papers” in their adver- 
tising literature, but the phrase 
“good management” would have 
struck nearer the truth. Coupled 
with wise direction, there has 
been from the outset a desire to 
let advertisers know everything 
that can possibly ‘be known about 
circulation. Publishers, advertis- 
ers or students of the newspaper 
business from either standpoint 
will be thoroughly interested in 
tire little booklet issued by the for- 
eign department of this combina- 
tion. Not only are the customary 
details of daily circulation given, 
but the name of every outlying 
town or village represented on the 
mailing lists by a certain mini- 
mum number of subscribers, to- 
gether with statistics and leading 
facts about the territory that each 
paper covers. Furthermore, these 
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facts are presented 


in strikinig 
fashion, and even a citizen famil- 
iar with the newspaper and busi- 


ness situations in. either of the 
four cities will be more than likely 
to find something of which he was 
not aware. This booklet ought to 
be a model for every publisher in 
the United States who desires to 
increase his volume of_advertis- 
ing. Jas. H. COox.ins. 
———— +o 


HE IS THE MAN ON THE SPOT, 





The country merchant has every ad- 
vantage of his city opponent because he 
meets the buyer face to face. He has 
the goods in his hands. He can argue 
in favor of the quality of his merchan- 
dise. He is able to judge the wants of 
his customer, because in most cases he is 
personally acquainted with him. He 
knows his likes and dislikes, is able to 
tell whether he wants a cheap article or 
something good without asking him. 
Why, then, does he let all this trade get 
away from him? How is it that he can 
not do as good work selling goods to 
his neighbors as the concern hundreds 
of miles away? The answer is easy. 
While the country merchant sits at his 
desk arguing to himself that he cannot 
do this and he cannot do that, the 
mail order man is demonstrating what 


he can do. He is hammering away after 
trade. He never lets up.—Michigan 
Tradesman. 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


is the advertiser’s dividend ground. THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, the only 
two-cent daily in Minneapolis, is the great home paper of the great Northwest. 
Over ninety per cent of its circulation of 57,090 is delivered directly to the 


homes. 


THE JOURNAL is a high-grade, clean, home paper, free from all filthy, 
nasty medical advertisements which occupy such prominent places in its con- 
temporaries. An advertisement in THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL is in good 


company. 


It pays to keep good company. 


THE JOURNAL has practically but one edition, which is delivered direct 


to the homes. 
the bulk of its sales on the streets. 


It is not a continuous performance or vaudeville sheet, with 
Every copy of THE JOURNAL counts. 


The following figures may interest you. 
5,193 Average Residences Visited : 
4 270 JouRNAL Subscribers. 
1,019 Evening Tribune Subscribers. 
701 Morning Tribune Subscribers. 
74 Average Flat Buildings Visited : 
1,182 JoURNAL Subscribers. 
162 Evening Tribune Subscribers. 
176 Morning Tribune Subscribers. 
Any advertiser can prove these figures, 


M. LEE STARKE, 


— Sees, 
YORK. 


Mgr. General Advertising. 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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WEEKLY AD 
CONTEST 


For the purpose of fostering 





-an ambition to produce good 


advertisements, retail and 
others — PRINTERS’ INK con- 
ducts this weekly contest. 

Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she 
notices in any newspaper for 
entry. 

Reasonable care should be 
exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to Print- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
Weekty Ap Contest, Care 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 


In response to the competition 
announced here forty-six advertise- 
ments were received in time for 
report in this issue. The one re- 
produced below was deemed best 
of all submitted. It was sent in by 
John A .Moffit, Ellicottville, N. Y., 
and it appeared in the Ellicottville 
Post of May 27, 1903. A coupon 
as provided in the conditions of 
the contest was mailed to Mr. 
Moffit. The other forty-five ad- 
vertisements appeared in the fol- 
lowing thirty periodicals: 

Dayton, O., Herald; Chicago, Ull., Mews; 
an a 0., Fayette Co. Record: Fargo, 
N. : Forum: Ellicottville, N. Y.. Post; 
Milweckee Wis., Catholic Citizen; New 
York City, Harfer’s Magazine; Cohoes, N. 
Y., Dispatch; Troy, N. Y., Times; Philadel- 
hia, Pa., Ladies’ Home "Yournal; Milwaa- 
ee, Wis., Sentinel; Chicago, Ull., Tribune; 
Schenectad » N. Y., Gazette; Toledo, O., 

ews; Toledo, O., Times; ‘Columbus, 0., 
Press; Philadelphia, Pa., /uguirer; Water. 
bury, Ct., American; Guthrie, Okla., Lead- 
er; Covington, Ky., Commercial: Dubuque, 
Ia., Telegraph- Herald; Atlantic City, N. J., 
Review; Chicago, lll., Record-Herald; AL 
bany, N. Y., Evening Journal; New York 
City, Everybody’ 's Magazine; Albany, N.Y., 
Times-Union; Boston, Mass., Journal; 
Memphis, Tenn, C cial; 

Tenn., Scimitar; New York City, Journal; 
Portland, Ore., Oregonian. 


THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 
ENEMY. 


There’s nothing more annoying to 
the careful housewife than a 
houseful of flies. And the an- 
noyance is shared by every mem- 
ber of the family in a lesser de- 
gree. No one cares to have them 
prancing through all sorts of filthy 
places which they seek out of 
doors and then alight on the but- 
ter or come to an end in one’s 
cup of tea or coffee. Eternal 
vigilance and the use of door and 
window screens—the kind that 
keep flies out—are the only sure 
preventive. We have the screens 
and can supply you at a very lew 
price. Better get them early and 
keep the flies out. 














C. H. Blackall. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 


publishing plants are 

There are the 
editorial rooms, 
art department, composing-room, 
bindery, press-room, some lino- 
types, folders and rotary presses, a 
few hundred girls, about one-third 
as many boys, one-sixth as many 
men. The publisher takes you 
through, and you halt as indicated, 
look interested and say, “Ah, yes— 
I see.” There is but one element 
of the unknown that enters into 
such a tour—you may speculate 
upon the things that the publisher 
doesn’t want you to see. Sudden- 
ly you arrive at the end of a dark 
passage and the publisher opens a 
door cautiously, peers in, shuts it 
hurriedly and says, “That—er— 
that’s nothing very interesting; 
just the circulation manager; now 
we'll go down stairs and see the 
place where we store our paper.” 
Each publishing house has its own 
private skeletons. Sometimes it is 
the circulation manager, and again 
some little advantage in the way 
of machinery. Usually these skel- 
etons' are harmless enough, but 
they lend interest, and when you 
come to a plant like that of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and 
are told that you may go any- 
where, talk with anyone, ask ques- 
tions at your own pleasure and 
print the answers, this element of 
the unknown is lost, and you 
rather miss it. Of many questions 
put to the men who make the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Satur- 
day Evening: Post, there was only 
one to which an answer was not 
immediately forthcoming. Mr. 
Curtis was asked the meaning of 
the Greek motto used as a trade 
mark for the Journal, and said that 
he had known once upon a time 
but had forgotten. The Greek 
scholar of the place was summoned 
by push button, and explained that 
the lady was Minerva, Roman god- 
dess of wisdom, patroness of lib- 
eral arts, ruler of the household, 
leader in war and victory, supreme 
in womanly tact and skill, chief 
cook and bottle washer. 

One way of describing a pub- 
lishing plant is to reduce it to fig- 
ures. These give no notion of 





Large | 
very much alike. 
business office, 
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beautiful machinery and highly de. 
veloped systems, but are impres- 
sive. The mechanical plant, of the 
Curtis Publishing Company js 
housed m a new building # 4ai- 
27. Arch street, Philadelphia. 
There are twenty-two rotary 
presses installed and working, with 
twelve more to be added within 
the present year. Twenty-two 
flat-bed cylinder presses are used 
for fine cut work. The Saturday 
Evening Post’is folded on auto- 
matic machines, each capable of 
turning out’ 22,000 papers of from 
sixteen to thirty-two pages in a day 
of nine hours, ready for the mails, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
‘bound on machines that turn out 
60,000 sixty-four page magazines a 
day. Both publications are set on 
Unitype . machines, and enough 
matter is kept standing to print 
two or three issues if necessary. 
Fifty tons of'type are standing in 
the mailing lists, and the ruinous 
rate at which this department ate 
up “sorts” led to the installation 
of two Lanston monotypes, which 
are used exclusively on tl.e mail- 
ing galleys. Between thirty-five 
and forty tons of white paper are 
consumed each working day, and 
two paper mills at Fitchburg, 
Mass., work night and day to sup- 
ply it. The circulation of the 
Post has reached something over 
550,000 copies per week, of which 
360,000 go to subscribers and the 
remainder to newsboy agents and 
the Central News Company. The 
April issue of the Journal was 1,- 
025,000 copies, of which 488,000 
went to the news company and the 
remainder to subscribers. The ex- 
ecutive departments of the two 
publications are in the Arch street 
building. Scattered through its 
six floors are the circulation de- 
partment, which attends to 30,000 
subscription agents, and which has 
received as high as 34,000 sub- 
scriptions to the Journal in a Mon- 
day morning mail; the editorial 
rooms of the Post and Journal, 
each with a floor to itself; a din- 
ing-room for the 620 girls, with a 
rest room equipped with cot and 
medicines; a dining room for the 
business and editorial staffs and 
their guests; an art gallery filled 
with original illustrations, and so 
forth. To arrive at pertinent facts 
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about the Journal and Post, how- 
ever, one must go to the ideas be- 
hind them, and the men who have 
the ideas. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal was the first monthly mag- 
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of any publication in the world. 
Its animating principle is Mr. Bok, 
who somehow succeeds in putting 
together a magazine that pleases 
sO many women, to the deep dis- 


Mr. Cyrus CuRrTIS. 


azine embodying the sort of mat- 
ter that appeals to a wide clientele 


of women. In ten years it has 
reached a monthly circulation of 
more than a million, which is held 
to be the largest paid circulation 


pleasure of many cavilers who, 
unable to do the trick themselves, 
hold that it is no great shakes of 
a trick anyway. The Journal be- 
gan in 1883 as a tiny eight-page 
women’s supplement to - Mr. 
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Curtis’s weekly Tribune-Farmer, 
and the subscription price was 
twenty-five cents to clubs of four. 
There were 25,000 subscribers the 
first year, 100,000 the second, 400,- 
ooo the third. The Tribune- 
Farmer had 48,000, so it was sold, 
and the Journal received Mr. 
Curtis’s entire attention. Profits 
were spent in advertising, begin- 
ning with a $400 contract. In 1887 
the price was raised to fifty cents 
for a sixteen page paper, and in 
1889 the size was increased to 
thirty-two pages, with swhbscrip- 
tions ata dollar. To offset this in- 
crease $310,000 was spent in ad- 
vertising during 1889 and 1890. In 
one month $40,000 was spent for 
publicity in dailies and magazines 
throughout the country, while the 
receipts for subscriptions came to 
but $28,000. But in the fall of 
1891 the results of this campaign, 
the largest ever undertaken by the 
Curtis Publishing Company, began 
to develop in the shape of subscrip- 
tions. At one time the office held 
six large safes full of unopened 
letters, and the entire business 
staff was engaged with the daily 
mail. The results of this adver- 
tising can be traced to-day. Pub- 
licity was a large factor in the 
development of the Journal until 
about three years ago, when at- 
tention was given to the upbuild- 
ing of the Post. 

“The rate at which the Journal's 
circulation has grown since we 
stopped advertising shows the 
cumulative force of publicity,” says 
Mr. Curtis. “There has been a 
steady increase ever since 1883 
with the exception of a slight fall- 
ing off during the panic times of 
1893 and 1894. Our present in- 
crease comes through attention to 
expiring subscriptions and from 
the army of canvassers working 
under the circulation manager. 
There is a time to advertise and a 
time to take care of results, We 
are now taking care of results. Ten 
years ago we talked vaguely of the 
million mark—not as something 
we hoped to reach so much as 
something to be regarded as an 
ideal, perhaps an unattainable one. 
Qnly those who have watched the 
successive steps by which it has 
been attained can know the diffi- 
culties overcome and the work 
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that went into the achievement, 
We are sometimes asked when we 
expect to attain the two-million 
mark, and it is pointed out that, as 
the circulation om doubled in the 
last ten years, it should naturally 
double again in the next decade, 
But the two-million mark is a big 
thing, even to talk about. It is no 
easy matter to hold one million, 
At a fair estimate the Journal has 
a clientele of three million women 
—not merely readers, but women 
who have at some time been buy- 
ers on subscribers, and who may 
become subscribers again. This 
year one million of these women 
are actual buyers. Next year they 
may prefer some other publication. 
It is impossible to make a publica- 
tion that people will not tire of 
in three or four years, no matter 
how good it may be or how it 
pleases them the first year or two. 
About the third year they conclude 
that it is not so entertaining as 
when they first subscribed, though 
as a matter of fact it may be better. 
Upon the same principle people 
tire of the finest diet so long as 
it is unchanged. We keep track of 
statistics very closely, and know 
that many of the subscriptions re- 
ceived to-day come from people 
who took the paper several years 
ago and then dropped out. Men in 
Philadelphia stop me oygthe street 
and hand me a dollar, saying, 
“We used to take the Journal, but 
we stopped it two years ago; now 
my wife wants it again; will you 
fix the thing up?’ If advertising 
‘built a million circulation it seems 
natural to conclude that more ad- 
vertising would build two million, 
but as a matter of experience it 
does not pay to force circulation 
after a certain point has been 
reached—in fact, it might be dan- 
gerous. We have spent a good 
deal of money in advertising the 
Post during the past three years, 
and a $75,000 campaign ended in 
February, when the price was rais- 
ed to two dollars. Just now we 
are - ag ae very little, and that 
usually in restricted territory to 
advertise special features. When 
the Chicago installment of a serial 
story now running was printed 
some weeks ago we took $4,000 
worth of space in Chicago dailies, 
and some time before we spent a 

















large sum in Baltimore to call at- 
tention to a leading article by that 
citys mayor. This local advertis- 
ing is productive of lasting results. 
The Post will eventually reach 
the million mark, beyond doubt. I 
cannot say how soon. At present 
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took hold of it, and it was gener- 
ally condemned as a bad business 
proposition. There-was vague talk 
about the ‘decay of the weekly’ 
from people in the publishing 
world, while the price was thought 
too low. This criticism has died 








it is building circulation at a great- 
er ratio than the Journal did in 


. the same period of its growth. We 


are printing over 550,000 now, and 
have about reached the present 
capacity of our pressroom. There 
was a great deal of adverse senti- 
ment against the Post when we 





Mr. EDWARD BOK. 








out in the face of our success. It 
it not a matter of frequency of is- 
sue at all, but of the stuff that you 
give the public. The Post is as 
distinctively a paper for men, and 
especially men in business, as the 
Journal is for women, and em- 
bodies ideas as new and as near 
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popular demand as the Journal 
did before it had so many imita- 
tors. The success of both publica- 
tions lies largely with the editors. 
Each has its own staff, and 
we make a point of keeping 
them apart. A man can’t edit a 
woman’s publication. Mr. Bok is 
an éxception to this rule—I regard 
him as a genius, for he has studied 
American women and American 
homes, and knows what they need. 
I was first attracted to him by a 
literary letter which he wrote for 
about forty leading dailies when 
he was with the Scribners. This 
letter dealt with writers rather 
tharr books, and gave intimate facts 
and anecdotes about their daily 
life. It was gossip of a very in- 
timate sort, and not over the heads 
of the people, like so much similar 
stuff in that day. ‘There’s a fel- 
low that knows how to reach the 
masses,’ I said, and we had him 
write that sort of letter for the 
Journal. Then he was made edi- 
tor. Born in New York City, and 
twenty-six years old, he had the 
notion that New York was the 
entire nation. Philadelphia seem- 
ed out of the world, but he came 
over and took hold. The New 
York idea hampered him, how- 
ever, and he got into the way of 
editing for a little coterie of New 
York friends, overlooking the 
real American public. So we took 
a little trip together—went to Buf- 


falo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago I 


and other cities, as far west as 
Omaha. In each place I took him 
into homes and showed him Amer- 
ican families who lived substantial, 
happy lives far from the metropo- 
lis, gand men who made excellent 
incomes without even “thinking of 
New York. We went into book 
stores and found out what people 
read, and I moralized a little, per- 
haps, telling him that these were 
the people he must study and 
please. He said nothing, but the 
trip made its impression, and 
afterwards he confessed that it 
had done a great deal to open his 
eyes and put him in the right re- 
lation to the Journal’s readers.” 
The other editorial prop and 
mainstay of the Curtis publica- 
tions is Mr. George Horace Lori- 
mer, of the Saturday Evening 
Post. During the four years of 
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his editorship he has developed a 
weekly paper that, is wholly dis- 
tinct in its idea, and fills a real 
demand for current literature re. 
flecting American business life. He 
has been peculiarly successful in 
drawing contributions from men 
active in business and government 
affairs, and has recently become 
widely known as the author of 
“Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant.” Mr. Lorimer was born in 
Louisville thirty-five years ago, 
and being a minister’s son, spent 
the greater part of his boyhood in 
journeys from charge to charge. 
After living in Albany, Boston and 
Chicago he went to Yale, but left 
before completing his term to enter 
the employ of the late Philip D, 
Armour. Here he began as a bill- 
ing * clerk, was made traveling 
salesman, became private secretary 
to Mr. Armour, and for several 
years was general utility man, 
Then he left business and went in- 
to newspaper work in Boston, and 
after two years became literary 
editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, five years ago. Within a 
short time he was made managing 
editor, and having a definite idea 
of what such a publication should 
be, proceeded to work it out. 
“There was any amount of talk 
then about the ‘decay of the week- 
ly.” While the news weekly was 
really a thing of the past so far 
as large circulation was concerned, 
saw no reason why a weekly 
publication in keeping with the 
times should not sell. American 
magazines were all modeled on 
those of England, which were 
made for a small leisure class. We 
have no leisure class, and to make 
a leisure class paper was clearly a 
mistake. America is full of busy 
men, and there was a great hunger 
for a paper that would deal with 
everyday business life in terse ar- 
ticles and bright fiction. We set 
out to satisfy that hunger, and as 
a result the Post has reached 
more than a half million in four 
years. At the outset it was diffi- 
cult to obtain the sort of stories 
and articles we wanted. We have 
furnished ideas and trained a body 
of writers who work along our 
lines. Another source of contri- 
butions has been developed in men 
prominent in business and politics, - 











some of whom had never written 
for publication. The general pub- 
lic has little notion of the difficult- 
jes we Overcome in securing mat- 
ter from contributors of this class. 
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Cleveland. Money is a factor, of 
course, but usually it is necessary 
to show such men a sound reason 
for speaking their minds on cer- 
tain subjects. We have also de- 
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Mr. Grorce H. LORIMER. 


Two years were needed to obtain 
the series we are now running 
from M. De Blowitz, Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, 
while we often work as long with 
a contributor like Ex-President 


veloped writers who furnish busi- 
ness serials, some of which are 
quite new in the field of fiction. 
When I came here I was personal- 
ly prejudiced against serial stories, 
but there is no question as to their 





popularity—they are run in every 
sort of periodical from monthly 
magazines to daily newspapers, are 
popular with country readers, and 
are read in cities as well. If we 
interrupt a lively serial story for 
two weeks the news-stand sales 
fall off immediately. Of late the 
Post has taken a political turn 
because many of the leading ques- 
tions before the American people 
are up in Congress. My business 
career has been very useful to me 
in this work, helping me to keep 
in touch with popular demand. The 
circulation of a paper like the Post 
is ‘an interesting thing to watch, 
for it reflects the slightest changes 
in editorial policy. While we get 
many letters from readers indicat- 
ing their tastes, I believe that it is 
far more wise to divine the wishes 
of the great silent majority. Per- 
haps it would be profitable for ad- 
vertisers as well. I belong to the 
silent majority myself—buy ad- 
vertised articles by preference, but 
never write to the advertisers. As 
for the ‘Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant,’ they were written like 
most editors’ productions—to fill a 
hiatus in the paper. There came a 
time when copy was-needed, and I 
wrote several installments as a 
stop-gap, not contemplating a 
series. But the stuff caught on at 
once with readers, and- eventually 
grew into a book.” 

The 30,000 canvassing agents 
for the Journal and Post under 
the direction of Mr. Philip S. 
Collins, circulation manager, is 
joey A the largest force of its 
ind attached to any publication. 
There have been many failures in 
establishing such a department, for 
canvassers are fickle, working onl 
a week or a month at a stretc 
while out of other employment. 
Mr. Collins has succeeded in de- 
veloping a system for taking care 
of each agent individually, giving 
the comfortable assurance that he 
or she plays an important part in 
the welfare of the company. Every 
town in the country is closely 
watched, and an effort made to se- 
cure a certain proportion of sub- 
scriptions to the population. The 
canvassing system is valuable in 
following up advertising, and also 
develops circulation in small 


towns where subscriptions cannot 
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be stimulated by publicity in dail- 
ies. The department was established 
in I The results of all the ad- 
vertising that has been done in the 
past fifteen years are reflected in 
letters from agents. While the 
Journal is a woman’s monthly and 
the Post a weekly for men, can- 
vassers usually take subscriptions 
for both, Men and women are 
about evenly divided. Boys and 
girls do not make good subscrip- 
tion agents, but the Post has a 
large staff of newsboys through- 
out the United States who sell the 
paper each week. Some of these 
youngsters of twelve and fifteen 
years have established so large a 
sale in certain localities that ex- 
clusive territory has been given 
them. Office buildings, stores and 
factories are canvassed, and the 
paper delivered weekly. News- 
boys are successful in the largest 
cities, as well as small towns, and 
there are single newsboys who sell 
more copies in one town than are 
sold by the newsdealers in a whole 
State. While news-stand sales of 
the Post are large in cities like 
New York and Chicago, Mr. Col- 
lins finds that they do not exceed 
subscriptions, as a rule. The sub- 
scription element is the great de- 
sideratum in circulation. It is not 
only more productive to advertis- 
ers, but more profitable to the 
ublisher. Advertising to stimu- 
ate news-stand sales sells q large 
number of a single issue, but 
where the same amount of adver- 
tising is used to stimulate sub- 
scriptions it sells the publication 
for a whole year, and part of the 
newsdealers’ profits come direct to 
the office. The Curtis Publishing 
Company has never offered prem- 
iums, and the Journal and Post 
have never been included in club- 
bing offers. Where five or six 
miscellaneous publications are 
combined at a low subscription 
price, there are only one or two 
that the subscriber really wants. 
The others are not read, and such 
circulation is of no value to adver- 
tisers. 

The advertising policy of the 
Post and Journal has unquestion- 
ably had much to do with making 
their space the most costly if all 
publications. No unnecessary re- 
strictions are put upon advertisers, 

















but each must conform to the rule 
of quiet display and the elimina- 
tion of black cuts. As a result, 
the light gray advertising pages 
are representative of the best in 
advertising. Wise supervision is 
usually good for the advertiser. 
Mr. Post’s recent proposal that 
daily papers be made up with al- 
ternate columns of reading matter 
and ads seems to be a very 

thing on the’ surface, but where a 
publication defers entirely to those 
who use ‘space, permitting black 
cuts and screaming display, there 
is altogether too much rivalry, and 
the general appearance of the me- 
dium is lowered, together with its 
advertising value. Reasonable 
supervision of mechanical details 
makes a cleanly medium, increases 
the value of space, gives the small 
advertiser a hearing and makes 
for a larger percentage of returns. 
No publications in the world carry 
a more readable and attractive 
mass of advertising than the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Satur- 
day Evening Post, and it is safe to 
say that no publications bring bet- 
ter money returns from advertis- 
ing, line for line. This has been 
brought about largely through wise 
supervision, and that the policy is 
right is shown by the extent to 
which it is now being adopted by 
other mediums. 

Jas. H. Co tins. 


—_+or—___ 
GOSSIP IS OFTEN GOOD ADVER- 
TISING. 


When we advertise we should try to 
impress upon the minds of the people 
that we have something good in store 
for them. We should so frame our ad- 
vertising matter as to make it appeal to 
the individual as would a personal con- 
versation. Literature is not considered 
advertising, but I think one cannot write 
too much about his business if he does 
so in an interesting manner. We should 
endeavor to say = things to our 
trade. If we can tell them how our 
business is managed, how the goods are 
bougnt, and how careful we are in de- 
ciding just what to buy we are sure 
to interest the public, the more we talk 
about our business the more others will. 
It is our duty to start the ball rolling 
and you may be sure the people will 
keep it going. Lots of people have noth- 
ing else to talk about but the stores 
where they do their buying. If we de- 
sire to be talked about in this way we 
must give the talkers something to 
think about first.—Boot and Shoe Re- 
cordef. 





A GREAT many would-be witty adver- 
tisements are about as funny as a house 
on the street.—White’s Sayings. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
READERS OF FRINTERS* 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL AKT 


As you alight from the luxur- 
jous and superbly appointed Sea- 
board Limited, you are met at the 
station, but not by the usual hotel 
bus or anything of that conven- 
tional character, but by a long and 
roomy alligator whose stern feat- 
ures relax into a smile of wel- 
come as he observes you. The 
alligator lies in a bed 6f rank and 
slimy weeds which spring from a 
bottomless bog that is eager to en- 
gulf you. The palms are dank and 


dripping with the seeds of disease 
and death. The landscape is com- 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 
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33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y 
FPREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHAIDGE. 





vent of an era of truthfulness and 
a conscientious regard for facts in 
transportation advertising. As a 
general thing, railroads and steam- 
ship lines illustrate their publici- 
ty by glimpses of the most charm- 
ing and seductive scenery, and the 
Seaboard Railway may think it is 
high time to show things as they 
actually are, thus warning the 
traveler as to just what he may 
expect when he reaches the end of 
lis journey, and forestalling any 
possible kick on his part. If such 
is the purpose of this advertise- 





Nol 
posed principally of stagnant pools 
breathing miasma. and breeding 
miscellaneous reptiles and the ba- 
cilli of seventeen different sorts of 
fever, The purpose of ‘the illus- 
tration designated as No. 1 is en- 
veloped in the same ghastly fog 
‘which serves to reveal rather than 
conceal the salient points of the 
picture. It may be that there are 
enough desperate souls seeking an 
early and certain death to make 
this sort of advertising profitable. 
On the other hand; it may be that 
this advertisement marks the ad- 


No.2 


ment, it deserves the highest com- 
mendation, the only possible cri- 
ticism being that, if alligators, 
swamps and other cheerful things 
are essential, it might be better to 
show them up clearly and strongly, 
so that they may be sized up in 
their true light. 

Illustration No. 2, for example, 
gives us a more inspiring view of 
the ’gator and permits the scenery 
to stand out in a manner which 
cannot fail to catch the eye, 
whether it captivates’ the soul or 
not. 
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AMERICAN CLASS PAPERS CONSIDERED: 
MILLING. 





Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, in its list of class pa- 
pers, enumerates nine periodicals 


devoted to the treatment of mat- su 


ters appertaining to milling. Be- 
low are reproduced the descriptions 
and circulation ratings arranged in 
classes by the order of their fre- 
quency of issue and the circulation 


ratings accorded to them. 
WEEKLY. 
MINNEAPOLSS, MINN. 


ERN MILLER; Wea- 
oun yor milling: “Atty ich wc 1Oxid; sub- 
sort establis: Ed 


editor; The Miller Se pliching hapnge 


resintions 4 
ise for} pe Bel thn 1000 tn in 108 
aren ante erage for ei, Teds 


WN MILLER Saturd ill- 
urdays; m 

Ing; thirty two pa = ay subscription $2; 

lished 1878 Miller Maree 


Pefodern 
jlishers. Office, corne: 
Eire lations In nsrtt fas ay ne ie A 


be nha OREGON. 
COMMEROTA L. EVIEW; Thurs- 


days; eight to twelve 
1873; 
Leia 
ET 2. te 1008, yh” 1 1800, “eae 
MONTHLY. 
OPERATIVE MILLE ' pmonmnly: 


flour —- ‘orty-four to pages 
10x14; nara established 1896; J. F. 
Mueller, editor; beac Miller, pub- 
lisher. ce, 265 La Salle street $ (a8), 
Cirextatteni In am 


aver- 

{oo 4, Co Son ee, 3 for or 1899, 5,000. In 
tober, dur- 

Biiicerres jose than’6,000. wr 


G05, for 1080, 5,88 guano March, 1901, 


de 
FLOUR A No UF A BED, monthly; mill- 
9x 25 {subscription cen — aotablished Oct., 








Circulation: In Cw x 
reu a 
age for 1901, 3 a i 1902, yG. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. a 
mon ; 
sinty pages TOxis; subscription 5) conte; es. 
tab! hed 1882; Chas. 8, Parke, editor; Edwin 
building Go., publishers. Office, Caxton 
it 
In 1 pes Barty 
oar a wal a er varie mee -_ ?. 
a n 5 
900, y HI. in 1001, 7H. tn ii) ri 


NASHVILLE, a 


R thly; mil 
seventy four pages ox1%; subsoription @l; et: 


ie Rankin, manager; 
Re Dixie Miller Company . publishers (3-8). 


Circulation ‘ 
ES aes MA a 


1900, ¥ 
hay 4,000; for 1901, 4,000; for 192, 


HICAGO. 


c 
AMERICAN MILL monthly ; 
milli 3 cig t to one hu 
ell eoription tehell Brothers Go Co. ae 
flice, 184 Dearborn stree ¢ 4 
irculation: Rating yereet from bee 1891 
H in 18¥5. In 1896, H. ie 
In 1899,yI. In 1900, 91. iil aM. Th iene 
REVIEW A. 
MILLERS’ REVIE ‘monthly; mill 
i lixl4; re sips am Si etitor anc 
og ‘omice, 1G. Gixth ottes 
CIRCULATIONS. 


Circulations expressed in letters 
instead of plain figures are eluci- 
dated by the KEY printed below: 


Exceeding seven thousand hundred, - F 
Exceeding four thousand, G 
Exceeding twenty-two hundred and fitty, H 
Exceeding one thousand, I 
Lessthan one thousand, - - - j KL 


The Directory Editor takes pains to 
— that: tter ratings are given 
wy F in cases where papers will not or 

t do not furnish information upon 
vee an exact and definite rating may 


@@ These marks indicate that the 
paper has a value to advertisers beyond 
the mere number of copies printed; 
“y” indicates a tailure on the part of 
the paper to convey any information on 
the subject of circulation; and “‘z” that 
information about circulation was ont so 
definite or tangible as to be satisfactory. 

e figures inclosed in brackets and 
preceding the circulation ratings indi- 
cate the date of the report upon which 
the Directory editor based his description; 
in case of Northwestern Miller (2-3) 
meaning second month of third year of 
twentieth century, viz., February, 1903. 
Other figures in brackets following the 
“Z”" rating differentiate in which ones 
of twelve common methods the circula- 
tion report furnished by the publisher 
avoided giving the information which 
the Directory editor would have been 
glad to obtain. The doubt marks (4-4) 
are used in cases where reasons have 
been presented for believing the cir- 
culation report may not have been solid- 
ly based on facts. 


Lenp your co-operation to those who 
advertise to supply their articles through 
the retail trade.—Progressive Advertis- 
er. 





Somz country newspapers look as 
though they had the typographical small 
pox—and it also seems the longer they 
run the worse the case gets.—White’s 
Sayings. 

——_+9+____. 

NeEvER write advertisements _ without 
blocking out a design to be followed— 
have a definite idea of the space and 
style to be used and then make the 
whole jibe.—The Advisor, 
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ORIGINALITY. 


Just now advertisers and adver- 
tising are suffering from a severe 
attack of the epidemic of “origin- 
ality.” Open any magazine or 
newspaper and you will see ads 
whose obvious purpose is to be as 
cute as they can, rather than in- 
telligently to present the merits of 
the article advertised. Enter any 
metropolitan street car and you 
will immediately be impressed with 
the freakish and irrelevant char- 
acter of the cards displayed there. 
“Originality” is the great hue and 
cry of the advertising journals and 
it is greatly to be feared the word 
is becoming a synonym for spec- 
tacular effect. The cause is two- 
fold, lying both with advertising 
men and their employers. Many 
brilliant successes have recently 
been achieved in advertising by 
campaigns conducted along novel 
and apparently a ao lines. 
“Omega Oil geese,’ “Jim D umps,” 
and “Spotless Town” jingles may 
be cited as illustrations. These 
render the advertising man dis- 
satisfied, and he begins to “plunge,” 
relying upon the cleverness, or 
oddity, of his productions to bring 
results, equal to the very few not- 
able instances which seem to trans- 
gress the business laws of cause 
and effect. Most men who at- 
tempt this short cut to fame come 
short enough of the sublime to 
fall into the ridiculous. The sec- 
ond cause of this vapid outburst 
of originality exists in the fact 
that most business men are hyper- 
critical regarding their own adver- 
tising. Close acquaintance with 
the vital facts of their business 
makes a plain and cogent presen- 
tation of those facts that will con- 
vince the public, seem to them tame 
and flat. Therefore many times 
they insist that advertising men 
whose business judgment dictates 
common sense advertising spend 
their time in the devising of gro- 
tesque novelties to tickle the ad- 
vertiser’s own palate. It is not of 
so much importance to advertise an 
article in an original way, as to 
advertise it in a convincing way. 
Scipio did not use a great deal of 
originality when he concluded his 
every speech to the Roman senate 
with “Carthage must be destroy- 


ed,” but his follow-up system was 
wonderfully effective in bringing 
about the finish of the Carthagin- 
ian republic. True originality 
does not consist in the power to 
twist the advertiser’s story into 
some remote connection, or to ex- 
press it in a cute verbiage, or 
catchy rhyme, so much as to pre- 
sent its every phase so that the 
public cannot fail to grasp its 
meaning. An advertising man 
who knows his subject and knows 
how to tell it in a few words so 
forcefully that the casual reader 
becomes impressed with its sincer- 
ity, is worth twenty times the man 
who has a fertile imagination for 
devising “catchy” things where 
cleverness is admired but where 
the message is forgotten. 
—— +), 


EXTEND A GENERAL INVITE. 

lt is as important to have “Invitation” 
written all over the outside of your 
shop as to have fresh goods, new styles, 
and brightness inside. People must see 
the outside; you’ve got to get them 
inside. So make the first impression 
good, and it will count in your favor 
when money is being spent. 

A well-dressed man is generally taken 
for a successful man, oF pn shabby sign 
is, in the public mind, a sort of index 
to the quality and quantity of goods 
on sale or the service to be rendered. 
The great public associates a shabby sho» 
front and dull sign work with decreasing 
trade, old stock, and cobwebs. In da 
gone by a man could do business in a 
cellar or on a box, but those days are 
gone. You know who you are, and 
what good things you have to sell. The 
public don’t. You’ve got to tell them, 
and the first talk with them is from 
your own shop front.—Booklet of E. G. 
Bartlett, Leeds, England. 
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the the Aree | ete months of 1903, ay a) 

Chicago, pought, m monthiy, 50c. a yom: 
Ella Ween Wilcox itor. Average year end- 
ing ng, Jqnuery, 1903, 96,980 Gs er mo mare 
aay 3 158,424, ri. Sunday 171, 171,816 oases tor : 


eago, Tribune, daily. Tribune Co. In 1902, 


vs "OO es). 
INDIANA. 
Evansville, Jou News. Av. for 1902, d 
yor Sy ii,bos Gu). (244). E. Katz, Sp. Agt., W.¥. 
Cooking Club, ‘Club, monthly. Average for 


1902 25 Bor ah Only cul enery 2 publicat 





Mu naan woe 5 Star Pub. Co. Year 
ending Feb. 1903, d’y y 21,468, S’y 16,585. (260). 


Syinosten, Clarion News Clarion Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1 1,83 (24). 
IOWA. 
Burl m, Hawk-E dai J. L. Waite. 
Average for 1902, 6,818 chs). ¥. 


Dea Moines, Cosmopolitan opolitan Osteopath 
ly. Still College. Average f for 1902, 9,666 (a). 


Des Moines, News, Des Moines News 
Co. ‘Average for 1908" at. 18 (293). 

Sheldon, Sun, d’y H. A, Carson. 
Average for 1902, a’y 486, w’ 7 ise, 5 2,544 a 

Shenendesh, Sentinel, tr tri-weekly. 
Publishing Co. Average for we 6681 Ge 

KANSAS. 
Atehison, Globe, daily. E. W. (334). 
to prove 5,200 mi day circulation for jor 1908, or 


receipt Gty advertising 
ee eet ks Bay." Ra 9 
KENTUCKY. 
piace verage tor thea, 8,848 (8). 


jer. Av. for 1902, d 7 
Sy 4,008 a). E kate, awe 


MAINE. 


we, 


d’y and w’y. 


Bangor, Commercial. d 
Co. entree mete wy 9,018 Oo 


tony 902, 6640 Oe (@O). weekly ook y th 255 © ¢ ©) om). 


Pt Maine Woods, wi bry . J. W. Brack 
ett. Average for 1902, 5,416 


ortland, Eveni prese 
aniy't 11,181, Sunday Telegram fees Gar 


MARYLAND. 


Bettineve, News, 
lishing Co. ppg a RE 


pmeve Pub- 


Farmers’ and 
0. Gover. pty — 908, raleet ny, Oe 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Evening fori 8 daily. Boston 
ee Co. Avg, for 1902, for 1902, 457 (© ©) (412). 

m, Globe, av senda 
Patty? 106,570; my Bp AT Sr6,206 (412-413). 


Z morn aa afternoon 
cat to ‘ing 
Post, daily. Average for for 1902, 174,178 (413). 
p. ™. or a. m. sale in New Engi and, 


East Northfield, Record of Christian Work, 
mo. Av. for yr. ond’g March. 1903, 20,541 (425). 


Lawrence, Telegram, Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for oun G,701 ). 

Salem, Little Folk juvenile. 8. E. 
Cassino. Average for 1902, or 1902, 73,85 0 (434). 

pri eld, Good d Housekeeping, mo, 

for Sy a TT 666 (436). For year end. : april 
1903, 119,000, AU advertisements guaranteed 

Worcester, Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1902, 10.556 (439). 

MICHIGAN. 

Adri .Grandon. Av. 
for 1908, 1 Tereua). "Av. fe first mt mths. in 1903, 3,550, 

Detroit, Times, S, aly, Detroit Times Co. Av- 
erage for 1902, 27,85 

Grand Rapids, Roe AP pwene D. 
Conger. Average for 1902, or 1902, 20,1 6 (456 

Soginey: Evening News, daily. ea for 

848 (473). ret four months 1903, 10,244, 
MEN NESOTA. 

Minneapolis, J dai Journal Print- 

a Co. For 1908, ioa8 Gr Tf 
Minne N. W. Agriculturist, s.-mo. Feb., 

1903, 78,1 tat 8 (498). 75,000 guar’d, 35c.agate line. 


Northwestern Miller, weekly. Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Average for 1902, or 1902, 4,200 (© ©) (497). 


genet Hi fren enska Amerikanska Poste 
wan blad, publisher. Average 
for T1908, 47,075 ‘one 


ee lia, Tribune. 1, Sty. Average for 
ste. qandey, ios 8.580 3 Farmers’ Tri- 
bana,» weekly, 74,714 (496). 
it. Paul, oye dal. oe D. Butler. Average 
tor 1902, 80,6 
wey and Herald, daily. Aver- 
(512). Guarantees 4,000 ‘or 1903, 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Ave iy 1 las 414 
(il). E.'Katz, Special Agent, New . 
Kansas City, searnaa d’y and na atten 
for 1902, daily 36,876, wee! 161,109 Gu 
Kansas City, Week! we ore Trade J’rn’l. 
Av. Aug., 1902, 4, 187 ¢ Av. & mos. 1903, 9,895. 


Kansas City, World, dail aaity, World Publish- 
ing Co. Average for 1902, 62,978 (642). 
St. Joseph, Medica] Herald, month'y. Medical 
Herald Co. Average for 1902, for 1902, "Z, 475 ( 57). 


8t. Joseph, 300 8. 7th St,. yh Fruit Grow. 
er, m’ly. ver. for 1902, 28,287 (557). Rate ssc 
per line. Circulation 30,000 on 30,000 copies guaranteed, 


ax Louis, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Law: 
M.,M.D., ed. and pub. Av. for 1902, 88,058 ( (663). 


St. Louis, The Woman’s M ne, monthly. 
Women and home. lewis Pub. Proven aver- 
age for 1902, 908,888. Actual ph. average 

5 months in 1903, 1,415,760, Ev tesue 
4 “OVER” one million copies. Largest EVERY 
tesue cir of any p tion in the world. 


MONTANA. 
nter-Mountain, daily. vy for 
1902, SRT (673). HE. Katz, Specigl Agent, N. Y. 


Winona, 
age 1902, 8,20 














NEBRASKA. 
Omaha, News, dail Dail ws Publishing 
Co. "Average for wm {0882.27 (os) . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manehester, News, Herb. N. Davison, 
Average for 1902, 7,500 ( Sta. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Elmer, Times, weekly. 8. P. Foster. Average 
for 1902, 2 O85, (616). ati 
Jersey City, Evening Journal, daily. Eve 
Journal Assoc’n. AV verage for 1902, 1 88 uur 
New Market, Advertiser.’ Guide, mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1902, 5,041 (623). 


NEW YORK. 

Albany, Journal, evening. Journal Co. Ay- 
erage 1902, 16,109 (634); (634); present, 18,397. 

Albany, Times-Union, eve evening. Establ, 
1856. Average for 1902, 1902, 25,2 4 (635). 

Bin, ounten, Evening He! Herald, daily. Evenii 
Herald Co Average for for 1902, 10,891 1638 638). Ps: 

Buffalo. Courier, mo ge 8 Enquirer, even- 
ing. W. J.Conners. Average for 1902, morn- 
ing 48,818, ovening 80,401 (641). 

Elmira, Ev’g Star. Av. for 1902, 8,255 (651). 
Guaranteed by affidavit or personal investigation, 

Ithaca, News, daily. Ithaca Publishing Uo, 
Average for 1902, 8,116 (658, 116 (658). 

Newburgh, News, daily. daily. Newburgh News 
Printing and "Pub. Co. Av. for 1902, 4,257 (666), 
New York yw oo 

American Machinist, bgt Fry 
(Also European ed.) Av. 1 18561 (Oo un (6), 
Suestrentnihe Schweizer Zeitung, w do Swiss 
Pub. Co.,62 Trinity pl. Av. for 1902, 15,000 (671). 
Automobile Magazine, monthly. Automobile 
Average for 1902, * 1902, 8,7: 5O (686). 

Cperer,, monthly. Caterer Caterer ~~. Co. (Hotels, 
clube and < lass Rest.). Average for year 
ending with August, 1902, t, 1902, 56, 888 (687). 

Cheerful Moments, mont! month! Geo. W. Willis e 
Publishing Co. Average for for ioe, 208,888 (687). 

Clipper. weekly. Frank Queen Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Average for 1902, 26,844 (@ ©) (673). 

Electrical Review, we wenly, Electrical Ri 
Pub. Co. Average for for 1902, 6. »212 (OO) en. 

Engineering and Mining Journal, weekly. 

Est. 1866. few 1902, , 10,0 09, @0) (674). 

Forward, daily. Forward Association. Aver- 
age for 1908, 81,709 (667). 

Police Chronicle, weekly. Lay 2 "eaten 
Pub. Co. Average for 1902, 8,650 (679 


Printers’ ooh, weekly. A journal for advertis 
ers, $5.00 per year. . Rowell & Co. Est- 
1888. Average for i902, 18, 987 (679). 
The Iron Age, weekly, —— —_ @@ 
py ). &#" For more than 
ug ication in the hardware, oon te? 
au rades. 


Printers’ Ink awarded a sterlin eof Sugar 
Bowl to the Iron Age, ree sa 


warded Novem 
“by Printers’ Ink, Une bittle 










“ ing been ounced the one trade paper in the 

“ United es of America that, taken all in all, 

* “renders i its constituency the best service and best 
“ serves its purpose as a ‘or 

“tion witha specified class.” class.” 


The New York Times, daily. Adofph 8. Ochs, 
publisher, 1902 A (©) (669), - 
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r, Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
for Reon, “50,000 nag 4 years’ average, 30,136, 
daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Bey aU sont (78). ‘Average for three 
months ending April, 1903, 10,556, 
Utiea, National Bpectriant Contractor, mo. 
Average for ed 2,292 (723). 
tlea, . . Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
ees or a8 for 000 18,618 9618 (723). 
w Western n New’ Yorker, weekly. 
oo blisher. Average f for 1902, 8,468 


Whitehall, Chreniste, nicle, weekly. Inglee & ma 
Average for 1902, 4,182 (726). 


NORTH DAKOTA. | 


rand F eek | 
aa Pub. Co. 7 eee for 1908. a8 SB (ru qa). 


OHIO. 
bula, Amerikan Sanomat, 
Ashtab = ie, = _ r iW, BBE a 


Cincinnati, Phonographic Magazine, mo. 
nog. Institute Co. Av. for 1902, FO, 10% (764). 


Cincinnati, Trade Review, m’y.  emonial 
Highlands. Av. for 1902, 2,584 (765 


Dayton, News, daily. News Publishing Co. 
Average for 1902, 16,5: © (773). 


OREGON. 


is 


w’y. Aug.Ed- 


Portland, Washington Advocate, mo. aees 
of Washington, pubs. Avg. for 1902, 6,040 (826 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
oa Times, daily. Average for 1 10,645 
ye. Ki -~ ate, Special Agent. New York. . 
sae hia, Frank V. 
Chambers. Piverage for i, for r 1008, Many for Nie (871). 


Pitledeiphte The Evenin Evenin, 


Bulletin, D. ex. 8. 
average, for 1902, sworn, ty Sig (864). Copies 


coy net paid. Average ‘our onthe of 
son statement, a pet copies per da 
in Ph ladelphia N Everybody Reads The 


*Pilladelp ha, Farm Journal, ners we 
er Atkinson ‘an ten’ publishers roa 
for i 1902, , wes 127 (872 


best represents the cgntauoae 
interests sor the Unit ted” States, and is the boot 
edium for reaching rural pe ral people. 


Philadelphia, Public Led 
8. Ochs, publisher. 1902, 1908, yO ( 


wy tegeipite: Reformed | Church Way oN 
st. Average f for 1902, 8,574 ) 


Pesta Times, daily. daily. Wm. i. Seif, pres, 
santo for 1902, 59,571 (876 (876). 


est Chester, Local Ne 
A.C, ‘Average for 1902, 15.086 fio), 


3 a . Adolph 


“| Cornwell. 


TENNESSEE. 


fille, Sentinel, daily. erage 1 
dies = ‘average first fou ae 


mphis, Gene Appeal, daily, Sunday 
an meekly aren daily 27,506, Sun- 
~~ 84,910, y 74,818 (927). 
r ue ockve ihe, Be Banner, daily. ae Av. Mfr od nat cndiog 
1 5 38. 
472. Only Naehaitie dr v eligible’ to ‘Rout'op Hh 
Nashville, Christian Advocate Sas dan — 
&Smith. Average for 1902, 14,24 ). 


TEXAS. 
Dallas, Retail Grocer and Butcher, m: 
Capers, publisher. Average f for one ines at 








wen Denton Co. Record 
W. ©. Edwards. Av. 5. "Av. for 19h, BTA ous) 
-. Paso, Herald, daily. daily. py i for 1902, 
8,245 (946). EH. Katz, York. 
VERMONT. 
Denningsem, Banner and Reformer, weekly. 
Frank K. Howe. Average for 1902, 1,966 (974 
VIRGINIA. 
Nerfolk, Dispatch, M. Tho . 
publisher. Average for Ce, bt 5,098 (985). 
WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Star, averate fe for oe 11 688 
(997). E. Kats, spec Avent 
~~ — Saturday Specta: sr asta Frank 
I Average for 1 r 1902, 5, 886 (999) ie 


0 eats BSS Thay Baruhday sue apes 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Romney, Hampshire Review, weekly. Jno. 
‘average for 100% for 1902, 1,919 (1016), 


Wheeling, News, ay dy and | Sy. News Pub. Co. 
Average for 1902, a d’y $,026, 8 5 8,806 (1011). 
WISCONSIN. 
Madison, 
lishing 


a, Amerika Pub- 
on Average for 1908, or 1908, 496 (1026). 
Milwaukee, Evening Wisc 
iscunsin Co. Av. tow p08 DOTA for 1902, 20,748 6) dads. 
Milwaukee, Journal, daily. Journal al mg 
ee mo Average ending Feb., 1903, 29,425 (1029), 
e«h, Northwestern, daily. Av. for 1902, 
5, ry (1036). First 4 mos. 1903, 6,270, 
Raeine, Journal, daily. Journal Printing Co, 
Average for 1902, 8,496 (1088), 


. J. 


J Wisconsi culturist, w Av. for ama, 
27,518 (1039). ur. edg. A edg. A; Pt 9, 1903, 28,380, 
Wau on, weekly. Post Publishing Co- 
Average lor! for 1902, 2,588 (1044). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P.Co. 
Average for 1902, 8.574 (1051). 








York, Dispatch, daily. h Publishi 
Co. "Average for 1902, $801 (88). Average for MANITOBA, CAN. 
May, 1903, 8,372, ay, Assrene 
RHODE ISLAND. ton Ay a tof ioe ete wee ly 10,074 (eee 
abrpvidence, Daily Journal, 15 et ee), 896), Mal NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
y 4 ¢ vening in 37,531, Ge alifa 7 Herald, Mail, Homestead. 
erage 1902. Providence Journal Co a Panna 1902, fe B81 (i080. 
oid a ne (CAROLINA. QUEBEC, CAN. 
jumbia, daily. State pablishers.| Montreal, Star, d’y and w’y. Graham . 
Average for 1902, 52% (901). Aver. for 198, dy Bb 079, wyiei, 418 oes). 
Among the 6,395 newspapers supposed to issue more than 1,000 copies regularly 2,820 
make definite circulation statements, and are rated in accordance in Rowell’s American News- 
the honest ones and, more so, the intelligent ones. 


 — Directory. These may be termed 


ese papers are entitied toa place in the Printers’ Iwx Roll of Honor, on conditions set 


forth under that heading on page 27. 
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APPRECIATION THAT 
COUNTS. 





Among no class of men in the 
advertising field has the Little 
Schoolmaster’s “Roll of Honor” 
found more ready or sincere in- 
dorsement than from the special 
representatives who look after the 
New York interests of out-of-town 
papers. Nor is this appreciation 
confined to indorsement, for in 
many instances the “specials” have 
been active in convincing their 
publishers of the value of repre- 
sentation in this department, know- 
ing from constant dealings with 
large advertisers what prestige 
such representation gives a paper 
with men who buy advertising 
space irrespective of all consider- 
ations save those based on the 
hardest business practice. In many 
cases when papers have been neg- 
ligent in stating circulation the 
“specials” have been instrumental 
in securing statements. 

Mr. M. Lee Starke, who has 
offices in both New York and Chi- 
cago, and whose present list con- 
sists of the Washington Star, Bal- 
timore News, Newark News, Indi- 
anapolis News, Montreal Star and 
Minneapolis Journal, said to a rep- 
resentative of the Little School- 
master : 

“T am a crank on circulation, and 
my six papers are not only eligible, 
but each holds a certificate of ex- 
amination by the Association of 
American Advertisers. The ad- 
vertiser who will use a paper that 
does not reveal its circulation is 
not wise. In my opinion the ‘Roll 
of Honor’ will very quickly become 
the handiest and most useful refer- 
-ence list for the average advertis- 
er. Three of my papers are al- 
ready enrolled, and I have urged 
the other three to secure represen- 
tation.” 

“We think so much of it here 
that if our papers were not willing 
to pay for space in the ‘Roll of 
Honor’ we would be glad to pay 
for it ourselves,” said Samuel E. 
Leith, of Leith & Stuart, 150 Nas- 
sau street. “Our publishers have 
been keen to see its value, how- 
ever. Three are already enrolled. 


Three others who sent statements 
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too late for insertion in this year’s 
Directory find it a hardship to be 
excluded until next year.” Mr, 
W. C. Stuart of the same age 

said: “It is the first list of the kind 
made up with good stable judg. 
ment back of it. Other advertis- 
ing publications have established 
similar departments, but the lists 
were of no practical value. The 
idea of the ‘Roll of Honor,’ with 


the prestige of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory indorse- 
ment will make it a_ standard 


guide for advertisers.” The list 
represented by Leith & Stuart con- 
sists of the Scranton Truth, 
Mauch Chunk Daily News, Elmira 
Evening Star, Ithaca Daily News, 
Gloversville Herald, Manchester 
(N. H.) News, Bay City Tribune, 
Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, Gu- 
thrie Leader, Springfield (Mo.) 
Republican, Asheville (N. C.) Ga- 
sette, Middletown (Conn.) Tri- 
bune and Wheeling J/ntelligencer. 
Henry Bright, of Bright & 
Verree, representing a list oftwelve 
papers in both New York and Chi- 
cago, favors the “Roll of Honor.” 
“Four of my papers are now en- 
rolled. The department covers 
several points of quality not cover- 
ed by the American Newspaper 
Directory, but its chief usefulness 
is the opportunity it accords hon- 
est publishers of stating a grow- 
ing circulation. The change from 
quarterly to annual publication of 
the Directory bears hard upon the 
publisher whose daily average is 
steadily rising, for though his last 
year’s circulation may have dou- 
bled by the middle of this year, he 
must wait until next year before 
he has an opportunity of correctly 
presenting the fact to the advertis- 
ing public. The provision in the 
‘Roll of Honor’ permitting a pub- 
lisher with a figure rating to make 
a new statement for a quarter or 
month just passed enables him to 
present his circulation to date. One 
of my papers has come to the front 
very rapidly the past year, and nat- 
urally derives great benefit from 
this provision.” Bright & Verree 
represent the Buffalo Times, Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin, Detroit 
Journal, Denver Times and News, 
Pittsburg Leader, Toronto Globe, 
Grand Rapids Herald, Tacoma 
News, Albany Times-Union, ° 














(N. Y.) Times. 

Charles J. Billson, representing 
eleven papers in New York and 
Chicago, had just returned from an 
extended trip, and had not studied 
the “Roll of Honor,” but when it 
was explained to him immediately 
advised that it be submitted to the 
dailies on his list, which comprises 
the Boston Herald, New York 
Sun, Philadelphia Jnguirer, Pitts- 
burg Press, Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, Detroit News and Tribune, 
Grand Rapids Press, Indianapolis 
Sun, Chicago Journal and Arkan- 
sas Democrat (Little Rock.) 

Mr. D. J. Randall, manager of the 
Scripps-McRae League, New York 
office, said : 

**1 think the ‘Roll of Honor’ feat- 
ure in PRINTERS’ INK is an innova- 
tion which commends itself, and | 
am confident that the —— that 
furnish statements will attracted 
to this feature in the ‘ Little School- 
master.’ I believe if ‘roll call’ is 
taken within six months’ time, the 
foremost papers in the country will 
be represented, I am sure that the 
low rate at which you are offering 
this to ane will permit all— 
big and little—newspapers of stated 
circulation to take advantage of this 
mode of publicity.” 


KNOW WHEN TO ADVERTISE. 

Five seasons of business—the fall, 
the after-holiday, the dull cold, the 
spring, the dull hot season. There are 
business men with antiquated ideas, run- 
ning business by the water which has 
passed. They do not cut expenses with 
a lancet. They practice economy with 
a broad ax, and a dull one too. When 
business is brisk, when goods almost sell 
themselves, they appear progressive. 
When business is dull they fold their 
hands, thumbs in, seize a hatchet, cut 
and slash everybody and everything, 
strike in the dark, hit the wrong thing 
every time, cut down advertising. There 
are business men of success, because 
they have made success, retaining the 
old-fashioned opinion that it does not 
pay to advertise when trade is dull or 
stagnant. If the merchant pushes for 
trade during the so-called dull season 
he will find coming to his store hun- 
dreds of the negligent buyers who have 
been waiting for him, or for some one, 
to supply the missing link in their mem- 
ory, suggesting the necessity which th-~ 
did not realize. The dull season is as 
important as the flush season. This 
rinciple is a business axiom, recognized 
by all except the unthinking, stubborn- 
headed man of business, who counts not, 
for he is either going out of business 
or doing too small a business to bear 
weight for or against argument of busi- 
ness,—Nath, C. Fowler, Jr. 
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Louisville Herald and Watertown 





Toronto 
Evening 


Telegram 


Daily Circulation, 


31,428 
34,000 


on Saturday evening. 


No other Toronto paper cir- 
culates half so many in the 
city. 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 
New York Representative, 


29 Tribune Building. 














ADVERTISING in evening newspapers is 
considered cumulative in results. It 
teaches the people when they have time 
to discuss matters of personal interest. 


o.oo 
Some advertisements will not bring 
wealth to the man who pays the bills, 
but it is hard to find a publisher who 
will refuse them on this account.— 
White’s Sayings. 


A JAPANESE _RICKSHAW—THE 
LATEST ADVERTISING 
WRINKLE. 





“THE WORLD’S LARGEST TAILOR.” (GLAS- 
GOW WOOLEN MILLS.) SKETCHED ON 
BROADWAY BY THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 
MASTER’S ARTIST. 
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An Interesting Story—(1898-1903) 


“ Papers which carry the bulk of ‘ want’ advertisi iy any community are considered prosperous ; 
and newspapers which are close to the people.""— Printers tar nk . bs on, 


On Saturday, April 18, 1903, 


THe CuicaGo DaiLy News contained the largest amount of classified advertising ever blished ty, 
one day by that paper. Allits former high-water marks were passed. It was the culmniontion 
remarkable series of rccord-breaking papers. On three other days during March and Apel 
present ees’ = DaiLy News had broken all its former records for classified advertising. 

ures are as ows: 


BPRIUTs 18, 1BOB.6.00.6cccccpcciccccactocccvesapscs sbseeede et COLUMNS 
APRIL 4, 1903 eves ee 


MARC 1903 
semebed \~ HIGH-WATER MARK: 


PRIL 19, 1902 
More Classified Advertising . 
f 


was carried during the months of March and A 1908, than in the corresponding months 
other pees in the history of THe DaiLy News, this ts is especially notable when the fac tis 1s COMA 
that these two months immediately follow the advance in rates on March 2, 1908, which advances 
was based on the constantly inc ng circulation of the paper. 


Analysis of Classified Advertising in THE DAILY NEWS April 18, 1903, 


There were 3,266 aneerttoes advertisements 

There were more than t pages set in solid agate type. 

By measure are wore i 181 agate lines of 8) ? 

Nine hundred and eighty. ‘six separate adve ments for this day were received by telephone) |/ 

Ten telephones are used by THE DalILy News for no other parpcecs than receiving “ want ads” 
from its more than 500 branch andt of “pat rons in and around Chicago. 

mi DatLy News probably receives more “ in-coming’ iokene Calls than any other individual,» 


eed ET] fn Chi 
at April 18 1,715 letters were received by Tuz ek News in answer to advertisements which re 
quested answers to be addressed in the care of the 

The number of ads under each classification on reDril: 18, 1908, was as follows: 





Advertisements Advertisements 
Real Estate and Renting.. 1,022 of Trains. .15 
Tue Daity — — shown 


ay Dey 


<5 and Plumbers ‘Buy, 


ce aint Schools. 



































Sa8Bstrzrasa 


The Chicago Daily News does not, in the interest of its ania publish advertisements of the | 
following description : 


Zentoions a ans cat” cpoenietien and “get rich quick” schemes. 

Fraudulent employment sone 

Employment cy ads i y other than the special classifications provided for them. 

Women’s hospitals, midwives. 's jalists” in women’s diseases, and all ads offering directly or 
indirectly to perform criminal o jons. 

Clairvoyants. aatectogers. palmists, fo fortune tellers, etc. 

es, raffles, gambling or amine pro tions. 

Suspiciots lool lookin =. "help ene, ads for girls ~ wepten, 


| mbes | <h home purchasin com mamtinte gambling forms. 
Lawyers ads pertaining to collections, divorce, alimony, family troubles or offering “advice 


Ncemae, manicure and bath pare and a operators for the same. 
Objecti b icians’ ad 


Any ad you would not want to 3 take into your home for our pay to to read. 
No part + & Newspaper requires morecareful scrutiny than i lassified columns. THE DalIty 
uses every known means to keep ‘ts pn te from objectionable advertisements; but this 
ot be done completely without co 0 ion of its readers and advertisers, from whom it 
ts no len and information when y have reason to believe that its columns areheing | 
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A RECORD OF Pec TEARS, 


Table shows the Classified blished each month in Tae DaiLy News 
ve yon ears.” NOTIOE {On THAT BACH MONTH BREAKS THE MECORD Ot tak aa Our 
10U8 YEA 
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d be remembered that THE CuicaGo DaiLy News has no Sunday issue. In any comparison ex- 
pers it is claimed that every day, every week, every month and every year THE CHICAGO- 
L want ad” medium in the coun entry. 
“want ads’ fine News shows figures that are nothing less than marvelous.”— Newspaperdom. 





Dally News prints so many “want ads’’ because it sells so many papers. 
Pn tespend CIRCULATION. 


, Ailin oie 
ICTOR F. FeLawad, pabti publisher of THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, does solemnly swear that the actual 
of copies of the paper named printed and sold during the month of April, A. D. 1903, was as follows: 








977-298 


” copies used by employees, unsold and returned papers are deducted in potermtnian the 


VICTOR 
and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. D, 1908. 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, Notary Public, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
ta Issued every Wedne .. Ten cents a 
5 Subscription price, five dollars a year, in 
Sdvance. Six doliars a hundred. No back 


Being printed from plates, it is alw: 
ube co antes new edition of fae 
or ora num same 
to subscribe 


ens’ Inx for the Ls of advg. 
eotal on 





OFFICES: NO. ro SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-62 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 10, 1903. 


Figures never lie—except some 
round figure circulation statement. 











Most advertisers err in two 
ways; in using too little space and 
in contracting with too many pa- 
pers. 


A LARGE portion of the bad ad- 
vertising done comes from. being 
bound by contract to do something 
which when the time arrives does 
not seem the best thing to do. 





Tue highest priced mediums, as 
a rule, are the most economical, but 
a paper is not necessarily a good 
advertising medium merely be- 
cause it charges a high price for 
its advertising space. 


Desicns to be used in advertise- 
ments should not be prepared very 
much in advance, but only as 
wanted. At the present time dis- 
play is more effective than pictures. 
The picture business is being over- 
done just now. 


Daly papers bring best results, 
in proportion to the cost, and a 
large advertisement inserted once 
in a few of greatest circulation 
will produce much better returns 
than smaller announcements ap- 
pearing more frequently and in 
more papers of lesser consequence. 


A MILLION dollars is not too 
large a sum to devote, in a single a 
year, to exploiting the good quali- 
ties of an article of merit which 
appeals to the entire people of the 
United States of America. This 
would allow an appropriation of 
about one cent and a quarter for 
each individual or six cents for 
every family. 
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Be candid in your advertise- 
ments, and above all be courteous 
in your store. 


AN ad need not be boisterous to 
be heard. A quiet, convincing 
speaker generally accomplishes 
more than an excitable shouter. 


THE making of a price on an ad- 

vertised article is a serious consid- 
eration. “Too cheap” as often 
deters a buyer as ‘‘Too dear.” How 
much is the vital question. 


An old Irishman up the State 
often avers that “fine words butter 
no parsnips.” It is a mighty good 
proverb for the highfalutin youth 
of the adwriting fraternity to carry 
in mind. 





Most everybody and everything 
that operates in the dark has some- 
thing to conceal. A newspaper 
circulation that won’t stand the 
light of publicity is a good thing to 
let alone. 


One of the first effects of retail 
advertising with prices is a notice- 
able increase in the number of calls 
for goods so advertised. That’s 
the best kind of a reason for ad- 
vertising prices. 


Tue Rochester Abend Post, now 
the only German newspaper in Roch- 
ester, is issued daily and semi-weekly 
and claims to have a larger circulation 
than any other German paper between 
New York City and Cleveland. 





Is it too much to ask that ad 
schools in admitting students, rec- 
ognize the wisdom of a decision 
recently promulgated by a South- 
ern supreme court? It is that all 
applicants for license to practice 
law “must be able to write legibly 
and spell reasonably well.” 


THe beginner in advertizing finds 
cold comfort in his welcome by 
newspapers unless he starts out in 

big way, and gives promise of 
great things in the near future. 

et it might be thought that since 
newspapers live mainly by and 
through advertising, they should 
stand with glad hand to meet each 
and every advertising stranger 
who seeks acquaintance, through 
them, with the general public. 
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A GROWING business should be 
nourished with plenty of good ad- 
vertising. 


ArTHUR GoopricH, who resigned 
his position as managing editor of 
the World’s Work, joins Outing’s 
editorial staff and becomes as well 
a stockholder in the company. 





A memo card for “the advertiser 
who makes his mark,” accompan- 
ied by a small pencil, comes trom 
W. Linwood Haines, adwriter, 
1112 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The idea is good, but the printing 
and general execution are not of a 
sort to inspire confidence. 


THE advertiser who shifts with 
every wind that blows has much 
to learn. Most of the successes of 
this country are made by men who 
have positive ideas of what they 
want to accomplish and deter- 
minedly strive in one direction 
without pausing or turning aside. 


TueE Birmingham Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala., issues a 
small folder filled with statistics 
of that city’s growth and indus- 
tries, the object being to convince 
young men and women that the 
city offers an outlet for energy 
after it has been supplemented 
with a business education. 


THE special banking issue of 
Printers’ INK so impressed Mr. 
Duncan F. Young, cashier of the 
People’s Bank at Amite City, La., 
that he undertook a small cam- 
paign on behalf of that institution. 
A circular letter, blotter and news- 
paper ad submitted to the Little 
Schoolmaster for his opinion are 
excellent so far as matter is con- 
cerned, but could be improved, per- 
haps, in typographical details. 


Or the three dailies published in 
New Brunswick, N. J., the Daily 
Home News is the only one which 
furnishes a detailed circulation 
statement to the American News- 
~ paper Directory for 1903 and hence 
the only one entitled to a place on 
the “Roll of Honor.” The Daily 
Home News has a prosperous ap- 
pearance, and is said to carry more 
want ads than any other paper in 
the State with the exception of 
Newark alone. 
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GLITTERING generalities are the 
refuge of the circulation liar. 


THE Sunday Sun, Manila, P. L, 
offers small cash prizes to readers 
who find the greatest number of 
typographical errors in its adver- 
tisements. This form of competi- 
tion was invented about ten years 
ago by the publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, but ought to be 
as productive of results for adver- 
tisers to-day as when it was in the 
first flush of its youth. 


Tue Herald Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., publishers of the Her- 
ald, send out a mailing card that 
sets forth interesting reasons why 
advertisers should use that paper. 
It is a card, which in size and 
general make-up would have made 
an attractive page in Printers’ 
INK. The moral of the story lies 
in this, however, the page in the 
Little Schoolmaster would have 
reached a larger number of adver- 
tisers at a smaller expense than the 
Herald could possibly reach in his 
mailing-card-way. 





OF the thirteen papers published 
in Arizona the Arizona Republican 
issued at Phoenix, is the only one 
that establishes a claim to a circu- 
lation rating in Rowell’s News- 
paper Directory so high as 1,500 
copies. It is probable that no 
more than three out of the thirteen 
print so many as 500 copies reg- 
ularly, but during the first four 
months of 1903 the Arizona Re- 
publican has issued more than 6,- 
000 copies each and every day. The 
Arizona Republican is a member 
of the “Roll of Honor.” 


In Los Angeles, Cal. three 
daily papers are qualified to enter 
Printers’ INK’s “Roll of Honor.” 
They are the Express, Herald and 
Times. On October 4, 1899, the 
Little Schoolmaster awarded to 
the Times a sterling silver sugar 
bowl. The inscription on_ that 
token of merit reads as follows: 

The one newspaper that gives 
an advertiser best service for his 
money in proportion to the 
price charged in all that portion 
of the United States situated 
below a line drawn from San 
Francisco through St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Ap men are reminded that it is 
not a question of how big to make 
the ad but how convincing it can 
be made. Abraham Lincoln’s 
opinion as to the proper length of 
a man’s leg is applicable here. 


TRADE and class papers are well 
represented in the “Roll of 
Honor.” This fact speaks well for 
the publications and substantiates 
the belief that trade and class pa- 
pers are gaining the advertisers’ 
good will and patronage in the 
same ratio as trade publications 
are becoming self-respecting and 
truthful. There was a time when 
trade papers were neither. It has 
passed. Every trade paper—en- 
titled to the distinction—should be 
on the “Roll of Honor.” The 
modernly and ably conducted trade 
~ class paper is a power in its 





In the list of seventeen Electri- 
cal journals appearing in the May 
27 issue of Printers’ INK the 
eight named below are entitled to 
a position in the “Roll of Honor.” 

Mining and Bogigcering Review, San 
Rrancisco, Cal. *Electrical Review, 
New York City: American Electrician, 
New York City; Central Station, New 
York City; Journal of Electricity, San 
Francisco, Cal.; *National Electrical 
Contractor, Utica, N. Y.; Mining, Spo 
kane, Wash. ; Bubier’s Popular Srectri- 
cian, Lynn, Mass. 

Those two designated by the as- 
terisk have availed themselves of 
the valuable privilege. There is a 
tide in the affairs of men—and 
newspapers—which, taken at its 
flood, leads on to fortune. 


Tue Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City, one of the largest 
institutions of its character in the 
world, having over 140,000 deposi- 
tors, has given the Frank Presbrey 
Company a contract for advertis- 
ing that bank in papers of general 
circulation with special reference 
to their increasing the list of de- 
positors through “banking — by 
mail.” This fact is one of the im- 
portant recognitions of the value 
of modern advertising. On Nov. 
12, 1902, the Little Schoolmaster 
issued a special number devoted to 
publicity for banks and its direct 
effect has been more apparent than 
any other special edition devoted 
to one subject, 
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From the Co-Operative Associa- 
tion of America, Lewiston, Maine, 
comes a large booklet containing 
its third annual statement, with 
general matter pertaining to its 
work and progress. This is a so- 
cialistic community which operates 
one of the largest department 
stores in that State. A general 
publishing business is also con- 
ducted, and a weekly paper called 
the American Co-Operator is man- 
aged by the Association. 


THOsE who make investments by 
means of stock ads in the Sunday 
papers have been offered pretty 
much everything in the whole 
gamut of human ingenuity, from 
gold mines to wireless telegraphy. 
Only the airship has been lacking, 
and now the Mexican Aerial Nay- 
igation, Company, of the City of 
Mexico, offers that through a half 
page ad in the Mexican Herald. A 
man named Stanley has invented a 
flying machine in which he pro- 
poses to travel from Mexico to 
Washington at an early date. The 
one thing lacking to his invention 
is funds, and the ad offers stock 
in the enterprise as a gilt-edge in- 
vestment. From the standpoint of 
advertising the matter is well writ- 
ten and convincing, and if the air- 
ship proves as sound as the argu- 
ments put forth on its behalf it 
will be a good thing. 


Tue Association of American 
Advertisers sends out to its sub- 
scribers the statement printed be- 
low: 

The Association has been gatherin 
some facts as to the service of one o 
the Street Car Advertising contractors 
controlling a long list of cities. The 
thrifty firm has sold more space than 
it has. A sharp eye is kept out for any 
inspector that shows up, and word sent 
along the line ahead of him to quickly 
locate cards of the kind he is checking. 


It will be observed that the A. 
A. A. makes a serious charge 
against a Street Car Advertising 
contractor. There are not a very 
large number of Street Car Ad- 
vertising contractors. The A. A. 
A., by making this charge and not 
mentioning the name of the guilty 
one, casts a slur upon all. The 
way this Association conducts its 
business is nasty, and the respect- 
able advertisers who are members 
of it have occasion to be ashamed. 
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Mr. W. W. HALLock, treasurer 
of the Sphinx Club, in submitting 
his financial report for the season 
just ended, says: 

“It is a pleasure to announce that the 
Sphinx Club ‘owes nothing to nobody and 
nobody owes nothing to it.’ In other 
words, we are square with all the world. 
have money in the bank and our books 
balance—hence it seems to me a most 
fitting time for your treasurer to retire 
in the consciousness of having done 
his duty—thus giving some other mem- 
ber an opportunity to enjoy himself.” 


Park’s Floral Magazine, pub- 
lished at La Park, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., issued during the year 1902 an 
average edition of 379,135 copies 
monthly. This publication is rep- 
resented in New York by the C. E. 
Ellis Co. in connection with the 
Gentlewoman, Metropolitan and 
Rural Home, Paragon Monthly 
and Home Monthly, the five pub- 
lications having an aggregate av- 
erage issue during the year 1902 
of 2,079,135 per month. This is 
592,616 copies in excess of the av- 
erage issue of the Vickery & Hill 
List of Augusta, Maine, and is 
804,369 more copies than were is- 
sued by Comfort, also of Augusta, 
Maine, and credited with the larg- 
est circulation ever attained by any 
American monthly. 


A Boy or a man who works 
simply for his salary, and is actuat- 
ed by no higher motive, is dis- 
honest, and the one whom he most 
defrauds is himself. He is cheat- 
ing himself, in the quality of his 
daily work, of that which all the 
after years, try as he may, can nev- 
er give him back. If I were allow- 
ed but one utterance on this sub- 
ject, so vital to every young man 
starting on the journey of life, I 
would say: “Don’t think too much 
of the amount of salary your em- 
ployer gives you at the start. 
Think rather of the possible salary 
you can give yourself, in increasing 
your skill, in expanding your ex- 
perience, in enlargingand ennobling 
yourself.” man’s or a_boy’s 
work is material with which to 
build character and manhood. It 
is life’s school for practical train- 
ing of the faculties, stretching the 
mind, and strengthening and devel- 
oping the intellect, not a mere mill 
for grinding out a salary of dol- 
lars and cents.—Success. 
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A HANDSOMELY printed booklet 
containing a high-class real estate 
proposition comes from Middaugh 

Shannon, Washington, D. C. 
Matter and illustrations are emi- 
nently suited to the class the firm 
desires to interest. 





FoLLow1nc the May offer of the 
Postum Cereal Company to dis- 
tribute $7,500 among family cooks 
“for the good of the order,” comes 
a search for advertising material 
on the part of the Ostermoor mat- 
tress folks. Cash prizes aggregat- 
ing $500 are to be given for the 
five best reasons why everyone 
should use an Ostermoor. This 
sum is divided into 146 prizes, 
ranging from $100 to $1, and con- 
testants can have a mattress on 
thirty days’ trial to help in finding 
reasons that will win prizes. July 
31 marks the close of the competi- 
tion, and the awarding committee 
consists of Mr. Ames, of Oster- 
moor & Co., Mr. Nast, of Col- 
lier’s, Mr. Hazen, of the Century, 
Mr. Spaulding, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Mr. Johns, of 
the George Batten agency, which 
plans, writes and places the Oster- 
moor publicity. 


THOUGH an advertisement writer 
have the pen of an Emerson and 
omit price his work profiteth little. 
He may construct phrases and 
paint word pictures alluringly in- 
viting and leaves out price but his 
efforts lack the one thing needful 
to make his advertisement do the 
work. Price is the lever that 
forces many a dollar into the ad- 
vertiser’s coffer. The omission of 
price puts a burden of inquiry up- 
on a prospective customer that he 
is often loath to assume. After 
we have been attracted by the ty- 
pography or illustration and per- 
suaded by the phraseology. it may 
avail nothing if we are not answer- 
ed “How much does it cost?” 
There are a few firms who ad- 
vertise to “Kings and _ million- 
aires” who can afford to leave off 
price. They can afford to discon- 
tinue advertising also, and depend 
on the momentum gained in a long 
and aristocratic business career to 
carry them along. But they are an 
exception to a rule so well estab- 
lished among advertisers. 
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A GENERAL advertiser should pay 
little attention to State boundaries 
and more to railroad lines. 


A warce ad for McConnell & 
Co., Scranton, Pa., clipped from 
the Scranton Times, is submitted 
for the Little Schoolmaster’s criti- 
cism by Mr. W. D. Langenfeld, of 
that city, who says that it is a speci- 
men of his work after six months’ 
study of Printers’ INK—practical- 
ly the only instructor he has had 
access to. The general arrange- 
ment of the ad is good, and the 
items offered are described with 
a sanity and absence of “gush” that 
are rare in a young adwriter. The 
tendency of the beginner is to over- 
do things when he describes, but 
this announcement is all business. 
Every inch of space counts. Of 
PrRinTerS’ INK Mr. Langenfeld 
says: “The suggestions offered in 
this little magazine have a_ use- 
ableness about them like nothing 
else in the field. Printers’ INK 
illustrates clearly the means and 
method of putting advertising in 
a shape suited to its purpose— 
which is to sell goods.” 


On May 30, the Scripps-McRae 
League, owners of the Cincinnati 
Post, St. Louis Chronicle, Cleve- 
land Press and Covington, Ky., 
Post, took possession of the Toledo 
Bee property, they having secured 
nearly all the stock of the com- 
pany. Col. M. A. McRae, Presi- 
dent and genera! manager of the 
League, who has been in Taledo for 
the past three weeks perfecting the 
deal, was made President of the 
Bee Publishing Co., and Negley B. 
Cochran, a veteran newspaper man 
of Ohio, will continue as editor. 
Mr. H. E. Terry, former business 
manager of the Cincinnati Post, is 
made business manager. The Bee 
will continue to receive its present 
press reports, which will be aug- 
mented by the social news features 
of the Scripps-McRae Press Asso- 
ciation. With the acquisition of 
the Bee and including the Akron 
Press, the Scripps-McRae League 
will have four important newspa- 
pers in four of the most important 
cities of Ohio, and will have a 
combined bona fide output of nearly 
300,000 copies daily, covering Ohio 
like a blanket. 


THE adwriter who says only 
what he has to say, and then stops, 
comes pretty close to doing the 
best advertising there is. 


You can’t give a good ad a poor 
position. Like the Kentucky colo- 
nel’s opinion of whiskey—there 
isn’t any poor, tho’ some’s better 
than others. 


THE Cheltenham Press has made 
an inquiry into the optics of car 
cards, and sets forth a few of the 
principles followed in producing 
this class of advertising. Street 
car cards are seen chiefly from a 
considerable distance and in al- 
most every case with a slanting 
view. Moreover, they are so curv- 
ed in the ordinary card holders 
that the entire top is in shadow, 
only four inches at the bottom re- 
ceiving a really good light. To 
overcome these conditions an ex- 
tended letter is used, so that the 
card may be easily read from any 
angle, while plenty of white space 
is left at each end. This white 
space is foreshortened when the 
card is read at an angle, and serves 
to separate the ad from its neigh- 
bors. Red and black have been 
found a good combination, the 
former being used only in that por- 
tion of the card that receives high 
light. Red is not so legible at the 
top, and black on a white surface 
is best to overcome the heavy sha- 
dows that obtain at night. Rough 
board is used because it is differ- 
ent from most cards now in use 
and kills the glare that comes from 
a smooth surface when curved. A 
brilliant spot of color attracts at- 
tention, but must not be so bril- 
liant that the eye tires of it. 


WHEN it comes to pub- 
licity for a newspaper— 
PrinTERS’ INK is the me- 
dium. — 7. Lee Starke, 
Mgr. General Adug. for 
Washington, D. C., Star, 
Baltimore News, Newark 
News, Indianapolis News, 
Montreal Star and Min- 
neapolis Journal, 

















Tue place for a “swell head” is 
on the ad; not on the adwriter. 


To commemorate the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of New 
York the Times conducted a civic 
history competition among school 
children throughout Greater New 
York, offering $1,700 in cashprizes, 
1,000 medals and 1,0000therawards 
to children for essays upon the his- 
tory of Manhattan. To teachers 
were offered cash prizes, medals 
and subscriptions to the Saturday 
review of books. The material to 
be used in these essays was com- 
prised in a series of articles by 
Thomas A. Janvier, printed in the 
daily issue during the week of 
May 25, and the competition un- 
questionably gave the paper a large 
additional home circulation during 
that week. This increase was gen- 
erally taken advantage of by adver- 
tisers. 


THe Daily 





Argus-Leader of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Tom- 
linson & Day, publishers, sends 
out to advertisers an interesting 
circulation-map accompanied by 
the following information: 

The Daily Argus-Leader has a virtual 
circulation monopoly in South Dakota. 
No other daily published anywhere _ has 
one-fifth as many readers in this State 
and all of them combined have not so 
many. The Argus-Leader has subscrip- 
tion lists in 230 towns and in most of 
them reaches every family except those 
of common laborers. One year ago the 
people ot South Dakota were com- 
elled to take the Chicago, St. Paul, 

inneapolis, Sioux City and Omaha pa- 

rs to get the full telegraph and mar- 
et news. To-day they have discarded 
the outside dailies and take the Argus- 
Leader. Why? Because in May last 
this paper established a full morning in 
addition to its noon and qvenins edi- 
tions, in October permanently enlarged 
from eight to twelve pages, and now 
prints the full day and night associated 
press report and from four to ten times 
as much State news as the others. The 
home paper of South Dakota is the 
Argus-Leader. It is the one great av- 
enue for reaching South Dakota people. 
No combination of other papers, no 
matter how extensive or expensive, can 
cover the same field so thoroughly. The 
net bona fide circulation of the Argus- 
Leader on April 20 was 8,180. Of this 
less than 200 are free. than 100 
are sold by agents or on trains. The 
remainder go by carriers or mail directly 
to the homes of our subscribers.. No 
duplications are possible for the morn- 
ing. noon and evening issues cover sep- 
arate fields, being accommodated to the 
train service. Every one of the 8,180 
papers goes daily to a different address. 
Ail advertisements appear in all issues. 
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Tue Dallas, Tex., Retail Grocer 
and Butcher, Julian Capers, editor, 
the only grocery trade paper pub- 
lished in the State of ‘Texas, was 
added to the “Roll of Honor” with 
this issue. Although the 1902 av- 
erage was’ 1,000 copies, Mr. Capers 
asserts that he is now issuing 1,200 
copies, all paid subscriptions. Mr. 
Capers also says that he appreci- 
ates the value of PRINTERS’ INK 
and what it does for the further- 
ance of advertising. 


AccorDING to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory for 1903 the 
following twenty-one publications 
published in New York City have 
a stated combined average circula- 
tion per issue for 1902 ot 7,119,705 


copies: 

Gardiner’s Magazine .......... 126,829 
SN “sv ccesdcssasoccat 400,000 
3 eg SOO EE Pe 440,500 
SEO TN i6bdwecesecsctn 400,000 
I icicl ain aicalhco-nntedd es kyon 120,000 
EEE: WOME osvindccccesedes 488,667 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 320,833 
McClure’s Magazine .......... 364,629 


Metropolitan and Rural Home. .500,000 


Modern Stories ......cccccees 277,000 
Munsey’s Magazine ........... 603,000 
Paragon Monthly ............. 400,000 
People’s Home Journal ....... 493,916 
Evening Telegram ........... 151,638 
Everybody’s Magazine ......... 159.455 
Cipptataem  SEOPEES « ciccccc wove 218,434 
MEE. neatctbvin.g0 +6008 een 276,583 
Collier’s Weekly ............2. 307,554 
DelimestGe ....2scccccccccvces 721,909 
Oe Per ree 221,929 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.126,829 
Each of these papers is entitled 
to a place on the “Roll of Honor.” 
The circulation figures give the 
average issue for 1902. Any pub- 
lisher who is entitled to an an- 
nouncement under the caption “A 
Roll of Honor” and desires to 
state therein what his average cir- 
culation for a month or quarter 
just passed has been, may do so, 
provided he hands in a statement 
in detail, properly signed and dat- 
ed, covering the period, and made 
in accordance with the rules of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Such addition to appear in italics, 
immediately following the 1902 
statement. Additional space oc- 
cupied to be paid for at the regular 
rates, twenty cents per line. 
EXAMPLE: 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, The Evening Bulletin, 
pa] for 1902, sworn, 180,489 (et). Copies 
net a, Average for iret ‘four months of 1903, 
sworn, 

“In Priadeiphia. Neatly Everybody Reads the 
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THE United States Trust Com- 
pany, Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky., shows its publicity 
spirit by issuing a handsome and 
practical note book which is given 
away to patrons or prospéctive pat- 
rons. The booklet comes from the 
Whitehead and Hoag Co., New- 
ark, N. J., and is about as neat a 
one as the Little Schoolmaster has 
seen in a long while. 


SoME advertisers—and particu- 
larly some department stores— 
seem to find it worth while to fool 
that part of the people who can be 
fooled all the time, using for the 
purpose devices that appear very 
transparent to the other two divi- 
sions of the public—those who can 
be fooled only part of the time and 
those who can never be fooled. In 
the Sunday Sun not long ago the 
advertising manager of A. D. 
Matthews’ Sons, Brooklyn, printed 
a footnote in that firm’s ad pur- 
porting to emanate from the pub- 
lishers of the Sun and stating that 
only half the Monday bargains had 
come in time for insertion before 
the paper went to press to catch 
trains. The balance would be 
found at the store, of course. This 

“continued in our next” tone of ad- 
vertising must have appeared a 
very clever thing to the advertising 
manager, but to the critic of ad- 
vertising it seems shallow, as any 
person of intelligence knows that 
the Sun will not take it upon itself 
to insert comments in an adver- 
tisement. If the store caters to the 
more intelligent public a ruse of 
this sort is likely to arouse dis- 
trust, but if it caters to a public 
that likes a bit of sensationalism, 
such advertising probably pays. 
One excellent feature of the same 
ad is a “combination offer” of 
twelve small articles for ten cents 
—a grater, apple corer, biscuit 
cutter, nail brush, sink brush, soap 
dish, pot chain, tea strainer, cof- 
fee strainer, asbestos stove mat, 
cake of ironing wax and cake of 
scouring soap. There is some- 
thing attractive about buying a list 
of small articles for a dime, over 
and above the real saving, and this 
form of grouping a dozen articles 
will probably appeal to advertising 
writers who have studied the fes: 
tive bargain at close range. 
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Tue New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser now prints more than 40,- 
000 copies every Saturday ; and its 
issues for six days in the week ay- 
erage mnearer- 25,000 than 20,000 
copies. This information is reli- 
able. 





“THE success of the Rexall ad- 
vertising in daily papers has been 
so good that we are now pre- 
paring to use billboards in towns 
where our remedies are on sale,” 
said Mr. R. W. Snowdon, ad- 
vertising manager of. the United 
Drug Company, on a recent vis- 
it to New York. “These post- 
ers will be twelve sheets in five 
colors, and the Rexall soldiers will 
be used. These figures are print- 
ed on all our labels, cartons and 
wrappers, and have given our rem- 
edies a valuable distinction from 
the beginning of the campaign. The 
new advertising will appear July 
1. Thus far we have exploited 
only the Rexall Dyspepsia Tablets, 
but. our entire line of thirty rem- 
edies is having a good sale, and 
will be taken up article by article 
next winter. We also make candy 
at our laboratory in Boston, and 
have had considerable success with 
a line of package goods which we 
call ‘Saturday candy.’ This line is 
sold at twenty-nine cents a pound, 
but only on Saturday. People buy 
sweet goods to take home for Sun- 
day, and a leader of this sort at- 
tracts them to drug stores and 
helps other lines. Our business on 
this leader has grown to 5,500 
pounds a week in a very short 
time. Our remedies are sold only 
through retail druggists who are 
stockholders in the United Drug 
Company. We have 200 stock- 
holders at present, extending as 
far west as Denver. There is 
plenty of room for new remedies, 
apparently, though our sales nat- 
urally cut into those of other rem- 
edies, as all dealers who handle the 
goods are stockholders in the com- 
pany and will naturally push the 
sales of the articles in which they 
are interested. The twenty-five 
cent package of Dyspepsia Tablets 
has been very popular in the intro- 
ductory work—so popular that we 
have added a fifty-cent and dollar 
package which sell at cut prices— 
forty-five and eighty-nine cents.” 
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GOING AFTER “THE 
TRADE.” 





The advertising experience of 
Edmund Bartlett, the specialist 
whose offices are at 150 Nassau 
street, New York, has been largely 
with manufacturers’ problems, par- 
ticularly in introducing commodi- 
ties to the retail drug trade either 
through the medium of traveling 
salesmen, supplemented with trade 
advertising, or through literature 
and trade journals alone. His ad- 
vertising career began while he 
was with William Lang & Son, 
Philadelphia, and the man who 
gave him his first_instruction in 
publicity was John E. Powers, who 
set him the eminently instructive 
task of watching the wheels of a 
follow-up system. From there he 
went to Chicago to work in the 
advertising department of another 
drug house, and in 1896 he came 
to New York to take charge of 
the adv rtising department of J. 
H. Barker & Co., Brooklyn. In 
this position he worked five years, 
when he set up as a specialist two 
years ago. 

“The first campaign that I con- 
ducted for J. H. Barker & Co. was 
undertaken for the purpose of in- 
troducing their soda fountain cho- 
colate. It was a good chocolate, 
to begin with—in fact, I consider it 
the best in the market to-day. Its 
peculiar excellence is freedom 
from fat. Chocolate contains a 
great deal of fat—there is between 
thirty and forty per cent in most 
of those sold for fountain pur- 
poses. Fat represents neither 
strength nor chocolate flavor, and 


3 is not healthful for summer drink- 


ing. Barker’s chocolate, being free 
from this unnecessary element, 
was more economical than any 
other brand, as well as superior in 
flavor. We had no salesmen to 
help in the campaign, and the first 
appropriation was by no means 
princely. I favored literature as 
the medium that would give the 
best returns for the money to be 
expended. Several experienced 
manufacturers advised against this 
method. ‘You can’t reach busi- 
ness men with circulars—they 
throw hundreds of them into the 
waste basket every day,’ was the 
warning. But I proposed to do no 
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ordinary circularizing. The first 


move was the preparation of a 
live list of all the druggists east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and it 
cost a good deal of money. It was 
reliable, however. The second 
move was the preparation of lit- 
erature. In my experience the 
sole value of literature lies in con- 
tinuity. One swallow does not 
make a summer, nor will one fold- 
er bring results. It’s the everlast- 
ing keeping at it, you know, es- 
pecially with retail druggists, who 
are harried with all manner of 
schemes. You must convince a re- 
tail druggist twice, in reality—first 
induce him to read your matter 
and then, having gained his atten- 
tion, induce him to abandon some- 
tuing that he has used for years 
and give your own article a trial. 
That isa disadvantage i in thistrade, 
but the game is well worth the 
candle. When you -get a retail 
druggist as a customer he will 
stay with you by..reason of that 
very conservatism. I have always 
found it an advautage to prepare 
my entire series of folders and 
booklets before the first is mailed. 
The matter is more easily written 
when one is in the train of thought 
necessary to write, and when each 
separate piece of literature is ready 
to be sent out there is no delay 
or procrastination. Our first fold- 
ers went out a month apart, and 
after the ‘chocolate season’ had 
set in in earnest we sent litera- 
ture every two weeks. The list 
comprised 27,000 names. The 
folders described the chocolate in 
a technical way, and gave new 
wrinkles in preparing syrups. It 
was thoroughly successful so far 
as gaining attention was concern- 
ed, and we received many inquir- 
ies. The most difficult part of the 
whole campaign was the turning of 
these inquiries into orders. There 
were a half-dozen good brands of 
chocolate in the market already, 
and some had been used by the 
trade for years. Once the inquir- 
ies were in, however, we got on the 
personal correspondence basis, 
which is the object of this kind of 
campaign. It is impossible to lay 
down any set rules for this part 
of the work, of course. We found 
it hard to wake the jgbbers, and 
after some preliminary advertising 
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to place the goods through that 
channel we gave up, directing our 
attention exclusively to the retailer 
and sending the jobber only such 
literature as would keep him in- 
formed of our operations. In five 
years without the aid of a single 
salesman, and entirely through ad- 
vertising, Barker’s Fountain Cho- 
colate has been established as a 
standard article. ; 
“Another instructive campaign 
was that which I undertook last 
winter for Hildreth &- Segelken, 
265 Greenwich street, New York. 
This firm has excellent brands of 
maple sugar, maple syrup and 
honey, and we began with a mod- 


est appropriation at the com- 
mencement of the buckwheat cake 
season, sending literature to 
wholesale grocers. The campaign 


was something of an experiment. 
I have found that, no matter what 
an advertising man’s experience, 
he will always find new problems 
in a new proposition. The point 
is to acquire experience of these 
problems and knowledge of the 
ways of meeting them as cheaply 
as possible. Therefore, my initial 
expenditures are always small. I 
did not deem it wise in this case 
to attempt to reach the retailer the 
first season, much less the con- 
sumer. The price on the Hildreth 
& Segelken maple sugar syrup 
honey is no lower than that on 
competitive brands, but the goods 
were purer and better, and I pin- 
ned my faith to letting the whole- 
salers know about them. These 
articles had never been advertised 
before in a live way, and the cam- 
paign had the valuable element of 
novelty. The literature consisted 
of folders, sent out frequently, con- 
taining talks about quality and the 
invitation to send for samples. 
Prices were plainly printed, with 
facsimiles of cans and labels, and 
emphasis upon the fact that car 
lots could be supplied. Stress was 
also laid upon the arrival of the 
buckwheat cake season, rousing 
the wholesalers to action. This al- 
_ $0 gave a good basis for illustra- 

tions. This campaign also proved 
successful—so much so that we re- 
ceived orders from dealers who 
were being canvassed regularly by 
traveling walesmen of competitive 
houses. This literature was by no 
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means expensive. 


I do not be 
lieve that elaborate literature is aj. 


ways the best. Some advertisers 
make the mistake of putting the 
whole appropriation into a fine 
booklet, which goes to the waste 
basket, whereas the same amount 
of money invested in cheaper lit- 
erature and sent as a series would 
bring results. The point is to tel] 
your story over and over, taking 
care to have neat printing, even 
if it is rather cheap, and using 
pictures to catch the eye. After 
a man has received a_ half-dozen 
folders from the same house he is 
bound to sit up and take notice. 

“When the appropriation is 
large enough it is advisable to 
spend a percentage in trade papers, 
There is plenty of deadwood in 
every trade paper field, but there 
are also worthy journals that can 
hardly be omitted from any cam- 
paign undertaken to permanently 
introduce an article to the trade. 
My object in using these publica- 
tions is to make a small space at- 
tractive. Class journals are used 
by advertisers who buy whole 
pages, filling them with their busi- 
ness cards. I aim to make a small 
space stand out by various means 
—pictures, lively copv and s0 
forth. Where literature is reach- 
ing a man every two weeks it 
needs less space in trade journals 
to make an impression upon him. 
I find it a pretty good rule to set 
aside so much for space and then 
invest half in pictures—instead of 
a half page, say, have a quarter 
page and a good illustration. But 
literature is indispensable. I use 
it in my own advertising. There 
is considerable poppycock about. 
making advertising literature that 
will be preserved. I don’t ask 
readers to preserve the things I 
send out—make no effort to put 
in extraneous matter that will be 
kept for itself. I ask only to hold 
the reader for two or threeminutes 
—it’s astonishing how much in- 
formation a man can absorb in that 
length of time. I call myself a 
selling specialist—that is, I study 
the selling proposition and work 
out a selling scheme.” 





Eces are sold by the dozen or pound 
—newspaper circulation by measure— 
stretched taut and then doubled.— 
The Advisor. 
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it RAND RAPIDS, MICH., is the best town throughout the Central States in 
e which to introduce new proprietary or food products. This is due largely to 
e the great and continued prosperity of its world renowned furniture factories, 
Another important factor is the business education of its people. The latter applies 
t very closely to the advertising business. The time required to sell a certain amount 
t of goods depends upon the conditions and education of the customers. e educa- 
k tion comes from the dail Meo and the one important point of this market is 
its great educator—TH EVENING ‘PRESS 9 which is known to all 
I prominent advertisers by the unique position it occupies in the advertising field. 
t THE EVENING PRESS has had a phenomenal growth. We have 
e watched its circulation grow from 7,000 to the present 35,000 mark, and during this 
time we have used its columns for a varied class of advertising business, Further- 
1 more, we have yet to find an evening = which, with a like appropriation, 
; will sell as many goods in their particular field. It covers the territory more closely 
than any newspaper we know of in cities of 100,000 population or more. It circu- 
: lates 20,000 papers iti Grand Rapids, which is about one to every house, and with 
t the rural and inter-urban routes, 15,000 subscribers have been added to the city cir- 
’ culation within a radius of 150 miles of Grand Rapids. We will gladly vouch for 
its circulation, its character and its value as an advertising medium, 
- SHAW-TORREY CO., Ltd. 
. 
a THE EVENING PRESS. 
‘ a= 
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DEFENDS NOVELTIES. 


92 Fleet Street, 

Lonpon, E. C., Eng., May 16, 1903. 
Editor of Priunrers’ INK: 

I have the privilege of being a sub- 
scriber to Printers’ INK. It gives me 
great pleasure not only to read yeur 
excellent publication on advertising, but 
also to loan copies to my English 
friends, who frequently comment on 
what they read in the Little School- 
master in the following manner: 

“I say old chap, the Yanks are 
head and shoulders above us in 
ways of advertising.” 

I hove noticed lately several attacks 
made on novelty advertising, and in 
justice to this excellent medium, 1 be- 
ion that a voice should be raised in its 
support. I presume that all contribu- 
tors to Printers’ INK realize that their 
statements are open to debate. In this 
connection I wish to refer to an ar- 
ticle contributed by Mr. Thompson in 
your issue of 25th March, in which an 
attack is made on novelty advertising. 
We presume that Mr, Thompson is en- 
titled to his opinion, like everyone else; 
the only question, is, how much experi- 
ence has Mr. Thompson had in the use 
of advertising novelties, as a means of 
business-getting, and how far has this 
experience justified him in coming to a 
conclusion, and in voicing his opinion 
as an authority. It is to the credit of 
Printers’ INK that it permits its col- 
umns to be occasionally used to ventilate 
attacks on established media of adver- 
tising, something after the manner that 
a clever chairman encourages debate, 
for the purpose of proving the measure. 

Attacks, like the one referred to, are 
not in uent and are made on each 
and all of the recognized forms of ad- 
vertising. One writer will censure ex- 
penditure along the lines of street car 
advertising, another argues against the 
sign board and the poster, and still an- 
other will have the temerity to decry 
the magazine or the newspaper as adver- 
tising media. Should these opinions be 
accepted as authority, it is apparent that 
an advertiser would soon be obliged to 
find new methods of advertising or 
cease to advertise altogether. : 

It is noticeable that when a_ writer 
condemns one form of advertising, he 
sually advocates another form. What 
does this variety of opinion imply? It 
shows that every established form of ad- 
vertising has its opponents as well as its 
supporters, and that the reason why one 
writer condemns one form and recom- 
mends another form of advertising, is 
probably due to his failure to obtain 
benefit from the one, while he has no- 
ticed good results to his business from 
the other. He takes his peculiar ex- 
Perience as a conclusive test of the 
whole subject, and expresses himself ac- 
cordingly. A large advertiser is credit- 
ed with the remark “I never condemn 
any medium of advertising, as I gain 
profitable results from them all, and 
now I am in doubt, more than ever. 
which medium of advertisine pays best.” 
This remark is. a testimony to the good 
value for money expended in any estab- 
lished medium of advertising, provided 
the advertiser knows how to advertise. 

ew of a farmer, who houcht a 
corn harvester, but after several trials, 
in which he nearly ruined the machine, 


he declared that the corn harvester wag 
“no good” and was glad to sell it to a 
neighbor, who, in turn, used the ma 
chine with great success. 

Most media of publicity are so readil 
adaptable, that they can be applied wit 
success to nearly every business, but it 
must be admitted that success depends 
on the right manipulation of the medium, 

e continually observe examples 
where good advertising space is wasted 
by bad ad yong The buyer of that 
space, when he tails to ohtain the re. 
sults expected, probably condemns the 
medium, when, in truth, the fault lies 
elsewhere. It is a case of a poor work- 
man grumbling with his tools. The 
farmer and the corn harvester, 

This illustration applies to advertis- 
ing novelties. They are not proof 
against bad adwriting, or bad manipula- 
tion. If the advantages which they 
possess are defeated by poor and un- 
attractive designs or arguments, and 
wrong distribution, and they fail to 
bring back the expected amount of busi- 
ness, it is obvious that the cause is out- 
side and apart from the idea of novelty 
advertising itself. 

As clever an ad can be written on a 
good ry as can be written else- 
where on the same amount of adver- 
tising space. Our modern art has pro 
duced a class of advertising novelties 
that makes this form of advertising ad- 
aptable to every kind of business that 
has occasion to advertise. Where you 
find one man who sets no valuation on 
a beautiful advertising blotter, memoran- 
dum book, or stamp case, you will find 
the ninety-nine express gratification on 
soceiving, them. It is a fundamental 
trait in human nature to be pleased with 
a “thing of beauty.” Here is a form 
of advertising that starts off by rlacing 
itself on an agreeable footing with the 

rosnective customer. When. skillfully 
andled, the first agreeable impression 
made by the presentation of a handsome 
novelty, is followed up and used, first 
to place before the prospective customer 
a concise and convincing argument why 
he should go to buy them. In this re 
spect a good novelty advertisement, is 
a good traveling salesman: It gains an 
audience by the good address and then 
speaks interestingly and to the point, in- 
troducing the advertiser and his goods 
to the buyer. In regard to testing the 
advertising value of a trade journal bv 
the number of requests made for the 
advertising novelty offered in the foot- 
note of the advertisement, would say, 
that Mr. Thompson’s point is well tak- 
en, provided it is at all necessary to 
make a self evident point. An experi- 
enced advertiser would not depend upon 
that method alone for testing the ad- 
vertising value of a publication of that 
class. But we can understand whv a 
machine tool advertiser should append 
a footnote to his ad in a trades journal, 
offering to send on request a handsome 
folding rule, containing both the metric 
and linear measure, or offering some 
other eauslly useful nocket niece suitahle 
to a man in the machine tool trade. What 
if the rule ,zoes to the onerator rather 
than the principal of an establishment? 
Publicity is gained! Tf the machine tool 
advertiser makes good use of the ad- 
vertising space on the rule, his ad is 
roing to he read. and read not onlv bv 
the operator, but by friends, and others 
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ine of the goods? But the advertising 
novelty of to-day is not restricted to use 
among operators. It is fully qualified 
to carry its message to the principal of 
the establishment. To the “man who 
buys” to “the man who is a busy man. 
Such men are keenly alive to a sug- 
gestion, and are not only glad to have 
valuable information brought to their 
attention, but to have it kept before their 
attention. The modern advertising nov- 
elty is particularly fitted for this pur- 
pose. It presents itself usually through 
the medium of the mail. It is not 
thrown into the waste basket. If its 
message is presented right, it is read 
and Ant a and an acquaintanceship 
springs up between the advertiser and 
the buyer, and the advertising novelty 


stands by, like a monitor, to see that 
the acquaintanceship is kept alive. The 
advertising novelty is a traveling sales- 


man in the sense that it travels, and 
sells goods. 

You can never tell how far a good ad- 
vertising novelty will travel. It travels 
sometimes to foreign lands and in this 
way has been the means of introducing 
advertisers to buyers. thousands of 
miles apart, and years after it started on 
its advertising journey, and these intro- 
ductions have led to the opening up of 
markets for the goods of the advertiser 
in unexpected quarters. Yours truly, 


IF THE THING IS UN- 

THOU HAST NOT 
SUCCEEDED.” 

I may be all wrong in the conviction 
that the great mass of the American pub- 
lic invariably recognize and are always 
ready to support any enterprise worthy 
of support that has behind it a fixed hon- 
esty of purpose. I am conscious of the 
fact that there are instances in modern 
life which to some—and sometimes to 
many—are proof positive to the con- 
trary. Enterprises of unstable purpose 
do undoubtedly succeed, or, perhaps to 
be more strictly accurate, seem to suc- 
ceed. But I have yet to have pointed 
out to me one single instance where suc- 
cess has been gained, and where suc- 
cess has been maintained for any given 
time, by any enterprise behind which 
there was other than a fixed peter of 
honest. dealing. It seems to me to be a 
matter quite beyond the possibility of 
doubt that upon a dishonest purpose no 
true success can ever be built.—E£d- 





“SUCCESS? 
JUST 


Never cry “poor mouth” to those 
whom you want to repose confidence in 
you—they will help you more quickly 
if they think you are prospering.—/ he 
Advisor. 

—- +38 

Tue manufacturer gives the merchant 
the benefit of his advertising, and in 
return asks that the retailer will co- 
operate with him in, his efforts at trade 
building.—Progressive Advertiser. 
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THE MOTTO IS “EXCELSIOR.” 

New Lonpon, Conn., May 26, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We note in your issue of May 13, 
that you invite criticism of your com- 
pilation of “leading newspapers” print- 
ed in that issue. I would like to in- 
quire why, in the case of Connecticut, 
of which you say, “has a dense and ex- 
centionally prosperous population,” and 
“it occupies one-seven-hundredths of the 
total area, but has nearly one-eightieth 
of the population of the United States,” 
you list only such papers as issue reg- 
ularly so many as 6,000 copies. 

In the other New England States the 
standard of circulation required to be 
mentioned in your list of leadin 


‘ news- 
papers is not nearly_so high. For in- 
stance, in Maine you make it 4,000 cop- 
ies; New Hampshire, 3,000; assachu- 


setts, 5,000 and Rhode Island, 5,000. 
By making the standard in Connecticut 
6,000 copies you omit mention of quite 
a few influential newspapers which,- it 
strikes us, are well worthy of represen- 
tation in your list. After your glow- 
ing eulogy of the State one is led 

look for a lneger list of leading papers 
than you publish. nly four cities in 
the State are represented in your list. 

What makes it particularly objection- 
able to us is that in previous years you 
set the standard of circulation in this 
State, to be entitled to mention in your 
list, at 5,000, The Day has, for several 
years, made 5,000 the mile post of its 
ambition, and pose by year, as its cir- 
culation travelled toward that figure, 
we were consoled by the thought that 
soon we would be entitled to honorable 
mention among your list of leading 
newspapers. Now that we have been 
able in the past year (1902) to show 
a detailed statement of circulation, with 
an average of over 5,000 copies a day, 
we fondly hoped that the pinnacle of our 
ambition had been reached, but alas, up 
on looking at your compilation of this 
year we find that you only include pa- 
pers with a circulation of 6,000 or more, 
which again leaves us in the rear. 

We wish you would make a stationary 
figure, fixing the minimum entitling Con- 
necticut papers to representation in your 
list of leading newspapers. We are 
printing now an average of nearly 5,500 
conies daily and sometimes as many as 
5,800, and very likely, before the year 
is out, we will be printing 6,000 a day, 
but what we fear is that should we 
succeed in pushing our circulation figure 
to 6,000 daily we would only find that 
you had raised your minimum another 
1,000, to 7,000. Respectfully, 

THEODORE BopENWEIN, 
Proprietor of the Day. 
+o —__—— 

Put interest in your business, and 
your business will pay you a good rate 
of interest. 

ADVERTISING is a good deal like ex- 
perimenting with chemicals—hard to re 
tain a living interest in them if you are 
careless.—White’s Sayings. 

—— 

Tre paper that gets its subscriptions 
through advertising has a constituency 
that is valuable to advertisers because 
it is influenced by advertising.—Mahin’s 
Magazine. 








Never seek for publicity which belongs 
to others with whom you are connected 
—but do not refuse that to which you 
are entitled or is voluntarily offered you. 


500 Readers f for Ic. 


For eve’ 


o ARAUTO, @akland, Cal. 





CHICKENS are sure to come home to 
roost on the desk of the advertiser who 
has no faith in the business he exploits. 
You can’t make people believe in and buy 
continuously that which you yourself 
feel to be a fraud. —Jed Scarboro. 


Classified Adverticoments. 


Adcortigomente under this ler this head two lines or more 
handed in One week 1 10 cents i ~ Must be 





advance. 
WANTS. 
W: its, first-class 
= reeoman and 0 ete —| - job 
C. M.,” care Print Ink, 


Seana papers desirous of ‘obtaining. pro 
Lo a ee in the Eastern field Sbenee 
address “ H. 8.,” care Printers’ ink. 
ORE than 215,000 co ies of the morning edi- 
M* tion of the World fare sold in Greater New 
York every day, Beata any t two other papers. 


= §TS—Situation + wanted by two ar- 
rienced _ Generel 5 newspaper il- 

A Rddrese BRISTOW, National 
School o: Radiesse, & Work World Bldg. N. ¥. 


pepomsals,. short stories anc newspaper arti- 
cles are our specialties. Kach paper’sneeds 
studied. Rates reasonable. If Wh TUR GO” needs 
improvement, try us. CROW San 
Francisco, Cai 


46 PRINTERS‘ INK. 


\ fe + ‘o contract with manufactu: 
Address SUMuERS « SeViEk, lent applied for. for 
W AntEn ~— = OMfice system Cy managers, 








write for r me Ty 
uipment 
line. THE note pom 
MFG. CO., Canton, U! 
oaricatarel publication. m, in Middle West. 
or addressing ‘“‘ GOOD RESULTS,” care 


Sane Se ete., from = A dust, mice, rats a 
i ilenon and Office 
bilities we offer alo 

7 ANTED—Forelady for subscription depart 

W ment of an fo, Feet jnane 

with the detai sabscription work 

asant, an an fitable 

a. ged York City. Good stenogra- 
liar with subscription work, “= 


ret N OPPORTUNITY IS OPEN. 

The difficult is to find it. Do ou know 
p— tLe 7 0. We need com; 
grade men  — pos positions that we re have open ‘or 

rs, ive ng men, su intenden’ 

ete. Technical, — ve ive and ch ical men of 
kinds. If om are rested write for plan and 
booklet. ES Legg nd New 
York ; heaton ‘Bid cago ; nsylva- 
nia Bidg., Philadelp! 


E*tntand 1; 12 yrs. on zrs. one firm, 2 8 Ie. analet- 
ant and 10 yrs. sole manager 7 firm 

and office, correspondence. pee, common es, adver- 
tising. hhures, etc., demanding high execu- 
tive Sbility. Young married man, 

erences: Old employer and two of the 

a 4 ad a in the coun’ 
tion anywhere after May 1. 
5. me A samples and re! 
JA *SOREPE. ‘Asheville, N.C. 


ES, advertising man, open for en- 
mber lst—long, successful 
record with various pre tions. 
Forcible, fluent, pene writer—crisp, inter- 
esting, convincing, san 
Tho: h judge of ilustrations, wash, line or 
onmes. dasign originator. 8 good 


Proapable. 4 ne responsible position with 


Fan in i ~~ to 


msible —. 
Address “EX PERIENC 


LENCE,” Printers 


ness, 
mcrae organization I can do still better; os = 
to meet ene advise with 





AL? wines to near en, 
wishes to . A: having po- 
experie neat mera 
ex! nee can u 
Station G, Philadelphia, in Pon 
at hy ee FJ and ads for merchants. 
covering 40 different busi- 
‘halt a yO Bobet sold State 
your line Nearly ‘hal vo ag roofs. HAR- 
Per ii ILLUSTRAT TING " SYNDIOA , Columbus, 
Good agents wan 


ILL you advertising and subscriptions 
from N. Y, and London, England. If you 


have ntative at to places, 
ad into this. service for trade or 

ek 8 , a. jes only. ATLAS PUB. 
Bun rs’ Ink. 


UBLISHERS of = papers who are seeki: 

better ntation in the N. Y. advg. field 
are invited to communicate with the advertiser, 
who has x wide ———- and acquaintance 





gmong advertisers and advertisi mts. Ad- 
BUSINESS,” care Printers’ . 
ANTED—Good commercial panties, one with 
some know: of mechanics 


whedge; 
Principall, and ink work, but must know 
j= to Tank waah pak at and to b let- 
4 tion an ex- 
| “Ww, Dp ,” care Printers’ ink, ad 
‘ANTED—Position as cit; city editor on a wea 
ys Lf of not less than 20,000. W: 
ence 0 ‘and mate ie "ey 
ence on pers am n' om io 
ed on a lead: PC epap ml 


and 33 years old. 
Ink. 


Ee 





originate and suggest m: aay Ft phe - 
deat with artista, photographers, pri 
publishers; a born \- 


the  bephnine meee cia settled. 


and eff effective i fon 3 able to * 





LITHOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY. 


CO" heads, et. “Bonds, Diplomas, Letter- 

heads, etc. ay 4 tithogzaph ed and to be 
roy 5 Send for ae oa 

ALBERT B. ING & & form 105 William St., N. Y. 


—— +94 
ELECTROTYPING. 


E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We do the el yping ter some of the 
vertisers in the count: rite us for 

=, hb — 4 CRAWFO ‘& CALDER, 45 


SUPPLIES. 
W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New tag -*, + more m 
pa od cut inks than any other ink in the 


Tpestel pelees to exh bape, 


een aG eee 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITER WANTED. 
ARGE concern wants 


re 4 
roe Ada a}, te BY GJ ? 
wo! ress, ae ip” P.O 

Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa” 











2.4 & 


@ mo“ es eee Peres aes 1K esom Sy zeoEsh. 


-— he O Bed. 3 


ee ae ee 

















LETTERS. 
ETTERS—All kinds d from newspap 
advertising wanted and to let. What have 
or what kind LF want! MEN OF LET- 
Fens. 596 Broadway, New York. 








CALENDARS. 
rtistic line of ad 
«5 offered. Write for peice 
BASSETT & byt HIN, 
45 Beekman St., New York City. 


calendars 


pestle ase entre 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


LOGUE cuts in halftone or zinc etching. 
CATINDARD, 61 Ann 8t., New York. a 


Yes fae ee TSTANDARD ENGRA ving W 
00., 61 Ann 8t., New 
potnrnt-7 Si 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
A Mie Wallace wt Stencil addreesing macht 
addressing 


used in 
machine. A 
the 


A oeblishers thre those hout the eS bee 
a WA LLACE & CO., 29 Murray 8t., 


—_ +> —___——_. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


4 _ meet a party to jo to join me in aipching 
a tod paces: ; monthly, size 
PRIvrens” 12 CALIFORNIAN,” 


eee Printers’ 1 Ink 


[ral wish — Sang aia tome o Sestasss or any kind of 

an. ere for quick cash, e 

mand price; I will schd free booklet 

= it’s done; no commissions. EMER- 
Pa SON DE PUY, LIK, Des Moines, Ia. 

—_—_-eoe— 


PREMIUMS. 


PREMIUM wanted costing less than 25 cents. 
BACKBONE, St. Paul, 
ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of ve premiums suitable for 
rs from the foremost makers 
elry and kindred 


ssipr Fe’ 
pepiabed ann ww : teowe now ready; 

F. MYERS CO., 46w, 48-60-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
——__ ++ -—__———_- 


EXCHANGE. 


Be cnaNGE what you don’t want for some- 
one. youd do. If you have mai! order names, 

similar, and want to yn 
change them for others, put an Advertisement | in 


’ Ink. There are 
sons among the readers of thie paper with wie wile 
you can ¢ ~y a@ speedy and antageous ex 
a ~ © price for = advertisements. h is 
ver ine each insertion. Send our 
advertisement. —_ 


Se 
NEWSPAPER PER BARGAINS. 
exceptional “opportunities for sober, in- 
dustrious and practical men, 
with as low cash on hand as $1,000. 
York State, one in as 
much as 
Several of the best 

on deck that have be we been i in m. ieee for] 


good ne 
knows about it. C. Cc sn D. 


vay 





PRINTERS. 


WRINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
+» Neb., ‘CIncoLiae ee rime oli 
3, 0 CIRCULARS, size 3x5 inches, am 

00 gt 150 non Banta to order for 
r 8 


are not satisfied where you are, try us. 
tt o all a FA book and gad news 
Punting promod iB Vandewster Bt. New York. 
eae Panera. — PRINTING — PRINT- 
ou wens good, 
princi ng, send 4 your | ‘work to WM, JOHNSTON, 


45 Rose St., New 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


FINANCIAL. 

66 PRACTICAL Wall Street.” A pam 
rite for = jee cong 00 

& WYCKOFF, 10 Wall 8t., N 


pms i lh 
COIN CARDS. 
$3 a ts VEL ae tS: 5S elebit Mick: 
2 i= Ah ant get a 


than i 
ferior ones. sample. ACME COIN 
MAILER co., Borlington I iowa. 


Bat aca ta 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


Rv tesa pours NAMES, he heads of families. any 
a vith sample 200, 25 cents. 


aan ROUTE NAMES—600 tes, 


jet for 


3. 





farmers, Indiana tele Trice 
. McLAIN, Elwood, Indians. 
Washingto: .. has monthly 
names of “-- investing 
him. 
A “ters trom LETTERS—12,000 very choicest let- 
ied or used except by original ad- 
vertioss. A advertisements in 
Del Chris- 
in a 3 aa aheaien these | 
n n part ‘or quick co price. 
te this. Te Ite worth ie looking into. For 
samples and, Fl care Printers’ Ink. 
—__+o+—_—_—_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
leather. 
gen on hestnut, Phil Anininie 
A™@ ey" i finely cut steel an nail fle, in metal 
1,000, $30. J.C. Ki ON, NYON, Owego, N 
Aone NOVELTIES which in 
Branches in 
DvEasuine Co COLOR OLOR BAROMETERS are at- 


ms FIDE NAMES J. | & WARING, Bank 
wi 
pa ht rati from all sections. If inter- 
ested, write t = 
agents and can 
All 
my = Tage Com, ee 
all or 
address “ MOST 
APERCED A vx. a4 Nets, 4x7, 1,000 for 
Pris fuding ad ad. - ear Uke FINK 
ve Ch 
conhatinene af your our ad on, ine 10, $3.50 ; 
vertioing necessities. 
nd ony. THE WHITEHEAD & Hoag Go, 
ewark, N. J. in all large cities. 





i key holder, letter 

mers & older, 

Naseer dtiver combined. It 
combination tool. 


isis Saar bi Fess. Oa 


AReusomers 


SEFUL ad novelties pay 
We know do. 

If you have an idea for a novelty to advertise 
r business will give you an estimate of 
cost to carry out your idea. method is 

ot necessarily more than using ready- 

made novelties, the results are better. 
RADECKE MFG. CO., 








MADE FROM NAILS 


Knives, forks, spoons, cigar box ont, patter 
openers, They’re new, attractive, 
tial and B 4 Samples WonLD’s in, 
1904—Souvenir 2 we. see oklet for or asking. 
WICK HATHAWAY’S CONCERN, 


Box 100, Madison, 0. 


















48 PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


LESS a a 
T= DIC MACE _— Lats, Nehtes ane 
Mfr. ave Vermont 8t., Buffalo. in ¥. 
pe cs «mar ens 


CARBON PAPER. 


wr exobange o, limited limited a of carbon 
Eon TE O. e in reputable 
publicktines.. n CARBON. P.O. Box 67 2, N. ¥. 


TrRsrsm CARBON in perforated books 

—$2.75 a 100 sheets. Ribbons, any color for 
any machine—7ic. each. Pleased Lx one sam- 
pies. WHITFIELD COo,, a 





FOR SALI "SA LE. 


Pras, for ing paying mail order } ~ roe 
2-000; INSTITUTE, “Glen Ellen, Cal. 


2,000 wi om buy . buy small pta. office, a 
town N.Y. comple well ar: 
e wn —— man. ENSON,” care P, I. 


Fos ur castings, 2 tail cutters, 1 
Prchaver, te try "meith — This is Hoe’s 
been used 


for e ag Ea Fagen «Dy and ry now displaced to 
make It is in Rirst-class 


condition and wil! produce perfect plates of the 
following sizes: Six, seven or eight columns 2178 
inches long and 7-16 inch wick. Address * PU 

LISHER,” e, Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


RINTER ERY BELES AND HINTS, 25c. Circular 
free. KING, Printer, rinter, Beverly, Mass. 
Ger HEOR and Practice 0 of Advertising,” first 
fty coummtate 
paver cover pre ges vib een, oth a GEORGE 
WW AGEN ELLEK, , Author, Dept. P. 1, 
Middleb urg, Pa. 


ve M*, ADVERTISING PARTNER,” a book 
for merchants and advertisers who 
write a own ads, 140 reli ar of a nae 





lines, catc sel 
By mail, $1. AG. ROWLAN Pub., aie Columbus.0. 
66 Ow od yee to re to Sell Manuscripts.” Just 
publ Full practical su, sugges 
bg - ae tet writer ont veoneral contrib- 
resses of 1,000 publications 
that bu Mss. Sent id on receipt of $1. 
UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, Indianapolis, Ind. 
6¢rnHE SCHEMER,” Allian ” Alliance, Ohio, with its 40 

each month of paetest 

: 


only 50c. a year or three months on for 10c. 
DVANCE orders for copies of Mt ane 


Newspapers, Co: 
point of the Advertiser,” se second po and to- 
pap are now solicited. The 
ie Dollar (by waalesnle 
Ae in advance. dress 
P. ROW. & CO., 10 $00. 10 Spruce stew York. 


eT Nae f AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTIS- 
the most convenient y fora 

ene repare te ay oo = + ad 

po ay it Tells you how to boyd — 

results. Fifty complete lessons. a 

WAGENSELLER, aM Authe sd PL. mw 

” or, “i 

dleburg, Pa. , 


- EARN LETTERING. ” Write. 
LEAR LETTERING.” “ad Ee Show Cards 

oa. — of Sample Alphabets, Rules, 
and complete instructions enables you 

to become a proficient show-card let- 
terer, with reasonable practice, in a 
short time. 

Mailed postpaid for 50 cents. 
Sample Chart and General Instruc- 
tions, with coupon entitling you to 
buy the book for 40 cents, sent on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. Or you can sell the 
book to retail merchants or their 
clerks, Who can utilize sone of their 
spare time, during the dull summer 
months, for practice. 
J. P. OSGOOD, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND - ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SENIOR & CO., Wood vers, 10 
H. St., New York. Mya tn ay S prom) 
——_+o——_———_ 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
line a2 hie in 
10 GUNIOR Bethe — aoe 


Bison bE St. xe a. Prohibition wij, 
Display 11 11 cents a line a 


I Nyt ph GUIDE, New Market, N.J. A 
est will bring sa: 


a Copy. 
GF ET into the Southwest. Okla. an ian Ty, 
NIBLACK ADY. AGENC AGENCY, Guturie Okla, 


your AD in 40 mailorder pullers for 10 cents 
per line. Send for list. 8. GRAU, 70.8. 
1724 st. New York. 


AM perscn advertising.in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re. 
ceive the paper for one year. 
OULTRY NEWS, wo.-2 your od ate 5 cam 
witbiams & METLAR, New Brunswick, NJ. 
HE BADGER, Milwaukee, Wis., Ly family 
T monthly, oo ion general, 4} 
rate 20 cents a 7 eres close t the’ mathe 
your agency about 
Tow. TALK, saiianaG 
teed circulation of b 00 Sop ay cae ae 
Both other Ashland ry rata are rated at | 
1,000 by the American Newspaper Directory. 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in ie 
comet pagers, J Joogted m ostly in 

New York, New ~ ee HE Penn ay vein, 
UNION PRINTING oo. 5 Vandewater St., N.Y, 


Pein your ad in the POST. It reaches ten 
thousand readers among the wealthy 
Itural class every week. 20 cents an inch, 
play 5 cents « line, reading. POST, Mid 
nnsylvania. 


$1 0 WILL pay, fe i @ ftive-line —_ 
four weeks in 100 Illinois o isconsin 
ra newspapers, CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
10S8pruce S8t., New York. Catalogue on 
application. 100,000 circulation weekly. 
4 ee -~ 4 LIVE STOCK REPORT, 16-page illustrated 
et and farm weekly reaches 18, .000 feed- 

ers. : less than 





lines, 5 cents; = pe v0 lines, 4 cts. 
but it’s vidence, sample copy, ete., 
address Ft LIVE STOCK REPOR Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 


50, 000 GUARANTEED circulation, 15 cents 
a line. That’s what the PATH- 

FINDER offers the advertiser the first 
every month, Patronized by all tending 
order firms. If Tos ers. are sdvertiding 08 and do not 
know of the PAT oe 2 

something Ask for ‘simple os and rates, 
THE PATH INDER, %, Washington, D.C. 


A Draatuae who desire oyun licity that pays 
patronize the illustrated 

weekly F «rm STOCK JOURNAL, the best and hand- 
oye ne farm paper printed in the United States, 

t circulates ace -eenenrveny = 

ae prosperous rural communities of New Y 
Penn: ivania ‘ond Ohio. THE POST EX 
PRINTING COMPANY, 7 South Water #t., 
Rochester, nS Y¥. 

USINESS WORTH HAVING! The manufac 

ture’ op FLT. are wealthy and buy large 
amounts Of machinery, supplies, equipment,ete., 
for iF inctors, and office use. 
of manufacturers can 


our d pays ek tt, in THE 
Pe Le a 200 Montague 
ooieaietar ts 10 cents. Advertising rates on 
copie: 
non-denotninaticnal 


Lo 


copia at erareapa renee ve the 
8s of medicine, . hy ian, 

frand ‘takes nee Small 
spiritualism, frauds or acoented. smal 


fel Rates $1 25 inch, 
jumbus, Kan 
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ADVERTISEMENT CO: CONSTRUCTORS. 





tising 








TE ads that draw trade. Semole tree 
1X LARIMORE, Westerville, O 


AIL-ORDER ADV'G written ed. 
Mtocene Karz, Boyce Bidg., orOnloags. 





attractive advertising matter 
Brees ey HLisWwORTH, ‘Adwriter, 105 
Mea ave bil, X Be 


ads that pull, a and bring business. 
1¥ Weis to me—do it to-day. PAUL L. SMITH, 
60 Davis 8t., Evanston, Il}. Ih. 


DYERTISEMENTS, book peoteets folders, written 
Arana GEO. W. WAGENSELLER, 
Staserd. ‘Pennsylvania. 

PERE'S no af 20 2 good as asa good ad. Th 

eet One is yours for the ask- 
ing. 5 F. rb ERINGER, Alt Alton, Ill. 

DVERTISEMENTS and an cute, new daily. Re- 

A alle and bank inould use the best 


) A ART RT LEAGUE, New York. 
YOIN few ran f combinations. They _ clinch. 
CO Gine Catchwords, ten —, Postal to 
caReY Fos «R, Woodland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


F you advertise, you you want good “ co; ” The 
I Darron isot the GooD variety.” WM. wo. q 
Barnett Ave., Kansas City, Kan, 
AY not have a Booklet as complete as yes- 
terday, as absorbing as to-day or as_ mod- 
see pemecsow | Write C, P. R, of Plain- 
field, N. J. 
pra advertising f ‘or haberdashers. 
writing for men’s eit e: Ja 
sore south of New York, A. OW on PENNEY, 
E. Capitol St. , Washington, D 
icton, of Printers | Tak oe does all 
kinds of printi late style. He 
bet ad people. Address 
W. JOHNSTON, 45 Rose St., New York. 


A* adwriter of 6 years’ years’ supeeense Ry 
ape Go hear Poe 'g Les ss 2 —- S. to fur- 
" rtment, clo or 

peggy Be ink. 


“B.,” care Pri inters? 
AIL ORDERS are easy using my 


ilar = ge 
heeseenses GILBERT, 1836 N. 2ist 8t., 


FIND po 


Adve 
Let me write the | am i] 
CHAKLES R. THOMPSON, 
2221 No. American 8t., Phila. 


6G HAVINGS FROM AN AD SHOP” 


booklet we are alll 
lr mi who ask oy for it; te’ 


ioe, ontain hints for your 

‘THE. a> iD Sd 69 Jefferson Ave., Jersey 
Heights, N. 

M* 20 rout Is Red pis J ADS—bold, fetch- 

= j.- & ie journal advertising. 1: also 

mace pretty write booklets, circulars, etc. Have 

=o advertising jingles, 

ey to write a few more. you 


want an in my line! If so let us our 
cei DICK TAYLOR, Box 131 Seran- 





pt iS and designe pon oe should use 4 


of an is 10 cents a be cheapest 
any” medium publish baat te circula- 


e Aone of the most suc- 
econ " peratatent ; us ‘of this cota cms sa they 
mt use is column. ey 
smail and kept at 3 INO like- 
See Addrem orders, PRINTERS IN 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 


“A DS attractive, pointed, terse, 


A 

Ads in bright flowing verse. 
Ri , rousing rhym: 
bells’ chimes. ™ 





ng hief of a 
That’s the class of work done 5 ass ROK THE 
JINGLER” 10 Spruce 8t., New York City. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 









kinds of adve! lone. Catalogue writing a 
ecialty. allow me to tell you 
laboutit. C.B, PERKINS, 


Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


on was the first man, n ,no doubt, but Adams 
“ the original m 


GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Write him for ideas for catch phrases, trade 
marks, names for products, and Fag th that 
enters into co scopy and f 
logues, booklets. folders, advertisements and 
everything which pulls business. 

306—2%4 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DOFS “YOUR ADVERTISING” PAY! 
ht to be 


ty - Fame, in a 
IRHEES a COMPANY, Speciali ste in*'Your 
Advertising,” Morton Building, New York City. 


ORRESPORDERCS invited from business 


sympathetic co-operation and to pay a proper 


price fn ork. 
Ample references can be given to oS in 
many lines of business, in almost any State 
of the Mississippi. 
6 specialty of the es is the 4 
ling of advert 


on year Tract, the 
aration of effective copy and ‘the de devising got 
ways and means for securing the most pu ity 
from a spectied appropriation being the ser- 
vices underta: 
Louis a. QUACKENBUSH 
French-Bennett Building, Oneida, N. Y. 


—— Lk ay ay 4 ~— 
ng for, but empertnnen a 
when you are the vic If 1 were not morall> 
certain that ~% —_ of my Bian 5 for r upelving 
your ad cop: suscepti 
~~ 5 in =e 7 individual pn HS I would. nos dare 
ible peo 0 read this 
journal an and ‘ask them to’ tr t me b - thing ex- 
perienceehas taught = A t,in addition to 
language, advertis- 





3 
—- ie. Too many adwriters lose sight 
f that element in their strenuous efforts to be 
ever” and “original.” The advertising I write 
oe x. A ay a buyer ¢ that nameless someth: 
er = “e reader, but it will n 
aoe ae cunage foolishness. You ought to let 
me tell = Leno my work, and can do 


for YO C. BARROLL, Advertising Writer, 
Ls ash Mo. 
| ne IF YOU KNEW 
a really fine bit of advertisi 


whose first cost perhaps st: ‘ 
one — w r ruc! u as 
p= | aren 4 “cheap tne onl z te in 
you wow rop “c ” every: ™ 
amber, Fine, indi vidual ee Sin wage 
stantly secure se Well ess 
who reason thus el a 
sends out such attracti 
wo ing 
thousands to , 
front seats and keep pen ah COST in the back af 
ones ana querente ems from om making their ad- 


vertising e ~- nd profitable 

than the a. Fro oniy infsllible test of cheap- 
ness is w juce and aos UA | 

° or thowe who know t 

make Catalog Booklets, - 
lars, Foiders, Sli lewsva- 
per, lene g le  pomrans Advts., etc., 
etc., and I giadly send, to whose inquiries 


oie iy illustrate what I 
— b: ——< ‘cnuseal things.” No pos- 
8, 


er L MAUL 
No. 26. 402 Bansom Bt, Philadelphia. 
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AN OLD TRICK. 

Aside from newspaper and billboard 
advertising, several cigar manufacturers 
of the present day have a novel way 
of bringing their make of cigars to the 
attention of the retail dealers. They 
usually employ six or more young men 
to carry out the scheme. The young 
men are each furnished with a list of 
retail dealers in a certain section of the 
city who do not sell cigars made by 
the firm they are_ representing. 
stores are each numbered. Young man 
No. 1 starts out and visits Store No. 1 
and asks for a cigar made by his firm 
which, of course, the dealer cannot 
supply. He generally offers some other 
cigar to the prospective purchaser which 
is at once refused and the dealer given 
to understand that the cigar asked for 
is the only cigar that is wanted. In 
about an hour’s time young man No. 2 
visits the same store and asks for the 
same cigar as did young man No. 1. 
The dealer again tries to sell some other 
grade of cigar but the young man leaves 
the store without adding a purchase. 
At intervals of an Seat or more young 
men Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 visit the same 
store and ask for the same cigar. By 
the time No. 6 gets to the store the 
dealer is convinced that the cigar asked 
for by so many during the day is a 
good seller and will have a _ stock on 
hand in a short time to supply the de- 
mand. These young men continue fol- 
lowing each other from store to store 
and by night a large number of dealers 
will believe th.t they know of a cigar 
well liked by the public. 

L. W. MarsHALL, 


‘Displayed ‘Advertisements. 





20 cents a line; $49 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


AmApian ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
RATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


ILLUSTRATE 


Your Ads. 
-_ cut catalog (sixth edi- 
tion) represents the best 
collection of half-tone and 
line cuts for advertising 
and ee game 
e post- 
la 

















in oe world. 

50c. (refunded). Spatal 
Pantin ishing Company, ame 
bury Street, Boston 








Helping the Salesmen to Sell Them. 
Selling Them Without the Aid of Salesmen 
This is the tit'e of a booklet of mine deal- 
ing with the oe I that confront 
manufacturers and ig bers in marketing 
roducts. I would like to get it into = 
ands ofall who desire to increase 
sales (retailers included). INK 
s1ys it’s “practical.” Write for it. It’s free 


EDMUND BARTLETT, 
ADVERTISING SPECIALIST, 
Am. Tract Bldg.. New York. 
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GET OUT OF THE RUT 


Advertisements in the Theater 
Programmes of Greater New 
York reach the spot....., 


For details as to rates, etc., for next season 
address ADOLPH STEIN, 108-114 Wooster 
Street, New York. 











j MASSACHUSETTS 





ise is a good newspaper, 


large generai acver- 


tnd appreciated By. 


lahed daily — pundays and Holi- 


jays. rates, . per inch per | 
next BL 2, noun full position, Establish 

1880. 12 to 24 pages. April circulation 9,029 copies 
per = eer, 2cent paper, carries 6 to 8 columns of 


75c. 
Newspaper Half- Tones, 








our 75c, Newspa) 


ree ats 


Han Torco. pt ial ALG 1 

mn 

delivered when onsh Cocompantes the pe 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO. 
517 Tate Street. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Philadelphia 
Sonntags-Journal 
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* OUTHERNERS—There is a Branch Office of 
the Whitehead & H 6o. - 1219 Main 8t., 
Richmond, Va., which will be glad ws — times 

to submit samepies < high grade ad 
on elties a will fit your business. c. 
CAPERTON, Mgr. 





is the most circulated arte flucntial, most up- 
to-date German Sunday blished at 
Pailaselphia, Pa. Subseripeion * 9250 per year, 
Advertising rates upon request. 

Office, 148 North 5th Street. 


New York Dramatic Mirror 


121 W. 424 St., N. Y. Established 1879. 

Reaches weekly every manager, actor, actress, 
theatrical employee and the great theatre loving 
public in every town having theatrical interests 
in the U.S. See the line of representative com- 
mercial advertisements now running in THE 
Mr R. Rates and sample copies on request. 








TO THE 


BIBLICAL RECORDER, 


a weekly religious and home pa 
gabtiehes at Raleigh, the Am 
iewspaper Directory wives uw shigher 
circulation veles than accorded to 
7 other weekly or any daily pub- 
lished in 


NORTH CAROLINA. 















































Leading live stock price-current and illustrated farm newspaper. (Listed in of Ink 
“ Roll of Honor.”) For Epteoete our card among Classified Ads under * Advertising M ” else- 
where in this issue, or add: 
a THE LIVE STOCK REPORT, Union Stock Yards, ai 














TO THH 


Birmingham Ledger 


The American Newspaper Directory for 1903 accords 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN ALABAMA 








TELEPHONE 
No. 5012 
18th 





= PR ey: done and quite 
creditable alike to us and your- 

self.” —C. G. & Co. 
“> «One af the overent Chbaare 
I have veen.”—G. 8 

















Opp Cooper Inet. 
New York 


REFERENCES 
AND SPECIMENS 
ON APPLICATION 





“You have the knack of pro- 
ducing oddities that ye —_ 
unique.”—G. & D. “We 
ally expect something ‘di Coane 

te + ce jom disappointed.” 
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1 GOOD TIME-NOW 


If you think of buying a newspaper isn’t 
now a good time to do it? Business is 
good, and advertising and circulation are 
both easy to get. A paper well built up 
in both departments now will stand like a 
rock through good times and bad times. 
I have some first-class properties listed. 
They are not calamities which are offered 
to you because no one else canmake them 
pay, but are good profitable properties 
that the owners offer for sale for reasons 
that will satisfy you as they have me that 
the reason for selling is good in each case. 
One of them is an Eastern daily, master of 
its field, paying its owner nearly $15,000 
cash each year, that can be bought right. 
Cash to the amount of $40,000 or $50,000 
will handle it,and the paper will take care 
of the balance—and of the purchaser also. 
This paper is not on the market, but it can 
be had by the right man if he has the 
money. If you are the man and can show 
the money I will tell you all about it. 





C. M. PALMER, Newspaper Broker, 


116 Dearborn St., 253 Broadway, 
Chicago. New York. 











iene ProprietorsOf \ 





CCANDY CATHARTIC) 
R’ 


MOH IR: 


(cocoa) 


= f sian 


eS 


(PETROLEUM PROOUCT) 





‘OLIVER 


(TYPEWRITER RIBBON — 
Buy Tin Boxes From 
AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY 
rae argenmarer of TIN BOXES ome os 








61 Water St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Established 1887. 
Largest Circulation 


Reaches more homes than_any Jewish 


newspaper, therefore the BEST advertis- 
ing medium. 


The Volksadvocat 
Weekly. 


The only weekly promoting light and 
knowledge among the Jews in America. 


M. & G. MINTZ, 


PROPRIETORS, 


132 Canal St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 988 FRANKLIN. 





Circulation Books Open for Inspection. 














an biggest buyers of general, and many 
pecial, articles are the many thousand 


HOTELS 


State statistics show that the value of the 
perishable ey yO purchased for hotels 
amounts alone $200,000 


mous sums invested in new equipment, fur- 
nishing and decoration, and the millions de- 
voted to building and construction. This 
line of business nearly doubled itself 
during the past ten years. 
You can ver this rich field through the 
columns 0; hey a oe “monthly text 
book” of the hotel business—the largest pa. 
per of its kind in Americe, with the largest 
circulation of its kind in the world 
culation,in figures, a little more than 6,000 


‘ou can reach the whole of 


this ft big b direct em indi 
3 army ¢ o buyers directi 
no other medium, and ¥ and to reach them indi- 


page costs only from $8 to 835, aco 
position and thant of contract. 
We can also furnish advertisers, under 
certain eggtttiona, inet on y extra 
revised p Sreonal 


charge. 

+ of "BE hotel vaub anda and ‘ued = someme’ 
ant pro; managers and departmeu 
heads—nearty 1 14,000 names. 

Don’t forget that hotels are wholesale cus- 


enere. 
A copy of the eurrent issue of THE CATERER 
b -- be sent promptly on request. at will 
inspection from the advertiser’s stand- 
nt, and we believe that Fe will find it 
Polat. ‘and from the reader’s also. 


THE CATERER PUBLISHING CO. 
(Frank W. Doolittle and Charles Martyn, Editors) 
28 Park Row, N. Y. City. (Estab. 1293.) 
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Ina Class 
By Itself. 


That’s the position occupied 
BY 


The German 





Daily Gazette 


At least 50,000 Germans 
read it daily and read no other, 
because they cannot master 

_the English language. 





Advertising rates on appli- 
cation, 


The Philadelphia 
Cerman Gazette, 
924 Arch Street. 


























YOUR ADVERTISING ? 


We want to talk about your advertising. 
There is profit in it for you if you have any- 
thing to sell which well-to-do householders 
neod or should buy. We have the papers 
which give indorsed introduction into 


Over 200,000 Religious Homes 


in the way which opens up easily and thor- 
oughly and at low cost. 


PUT THEM ON YOUR LIST. 


Age, Years. PHILADELPHIA. 
44 The Sunday-School Times 
72 The Pres rian 


76 The Lutheran Observer 
55 The Christian Standard 
22 Baptist Commonwealth 
82 The Episcopal Recorder 











59 The Instructor 

46 The Lutheran ‘ 
USINESS 

8 RINGERS 














We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL 
published at Zanesvitle, Ohio, 
is issued in three editions daily: 
At 1 p. m., a railroad edition 
reaching fifty-eight surrounding 
towns ; at 4 p. m., the regular 
city and mail edition ; and at 
6 a. m., a ru1al route edition for 
the sixty-one rural routes which 
completely cover Muskingum 
County. All advertisements go 
in the three editions. 

THe SicNnau has the full 
telegraphic report of the Asso- 
ciated Press, but makes a spec- 
ial feature of local news. 

THE SIGNAL makes sworn 
detailed statements of circula- 
tion. For the first four months 
of 1903 the daily average was 
5,760. 

THE SIGNAL’s circulation is 
the largest in Ohio, east of Co- 
lumbus and south of Canton. 

Advertising rate, run of pa- 
per, one cent an agate line or 
14 cents aninch. No discount 
for fime or space. 

Send for booklet telling of 
Zanesville—its people and its 
prosperity. 

THE SIGNAL, James R. Alex- 
ander, publisher, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

















OUR EXCLUSIVE 
FIELD, 
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Southeastern Pennsylvania 


100,000 INHABITANTS, 





in one of the richest and most pros- 
perous sections of the Keystone 
State. 

1,000 Industrial Establishments 
employing 20,000 employees, 
whose aggregate wages exceed 


$9,000,000 in a single year. 


THE 
Chester : Times, 


has more than twice the circulation 
of any other Chester daily and 
covers this field thoroughly. Write 
for rates and other information, 


CHESTER TIMES, 
WALLACE & SPROUL, - - Pubs. 
CHAS. R. LONG, NG, Business Manager. 


FP. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
New York Representati ve, 

















WHEN 


a strong Republican two-cent 
evening paper like 


The Jersey City 


Evening Journal 


has far the largest circulation 
in a Democratic stronghold 
that means something that 
shrewd advertisers appreciate. 





DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION : 


1899—14, 486. 1900—15, 106, 
1901—15,891. 1902—17,532. 


1I903—1 8,460 


A HOME, Not a Street 
Circulation. 














A Phenomenal Journalistic Success 





he Salt Lake 
Telegram. 


The Only 3c. Paper Published in Utah. 





H. M. FORD, 








It has the largest average evening circulation of 
any daily published in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and 
Wyoming. To reach those States, you should ad- 
vertise in THE SALT LAKE TELEGRAM. 


JS. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Tribune Building, 
112 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


- .* New. York. 
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PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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PRINTED ON THE FARM 


Knocking!! 








For any publication to occupy the posi- 
tion that the EPITOMIST enjoys is enough 
to make any chronic ‘‘Knocker’’ ‘‘knock.”’ 


a . 
WEN “YS : 
gif: 


i\ 
\ 
Petey?” 


¥ 


mo 


Advertisers wishing to reach the prosperous, 
progressive, up-to-date and buy- 
ing class of farmers, can do so through the columns of 
the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. A contract 
will be accepted for the term of one year at our present 
rate of $1.00 per agate line per insertion, with the privi- 
lege of discontinuing at any time without extra charge. 
E. CHUBB FULLER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
EPITOMIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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WHEN YOU WEIGH 


Results obtained through advertising in the wonder- 
ful mediums advertisers know as 


The Vickery & Hill List 





The American | Woman 


(ESTABLISHED 29 YEARS) 


you are ready to concede what all other advertisers who have 
used these matchless mediums have proved, that paid-in-advance 
circulation that reaches the homes of the dwellers in rural com- 
munities pays best. 


We furnish convincing evidence that our papers possess 


The Largest Paid-in-Advance 
Circulation in the World. 


Your advertisement in these papers will prove that that cir- 
culation will pay you to utilize. 


Send for rates and full information. 


The Vickery & Hill Pub. Co., Augusta, Me. 


E. H. Brown, Boyce Building, Chicago. 
C. D. Colman, Fiat Iron Building, New York. 


@ Sworn Stat t of Circulat on file with Geo. P. Rowell & Co, 
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Fairness and 
Accuracy 


are the chief aims of THE COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER. It is addressed to intelligent men and 
women. 

A family evening paper (Daily 2 cents, Saturday 
5 cents)—containing all the news and many inter- 
esting departments—it is absolutely free from 
sensationalism. 


The Steady Growth 


in its circulation—average per day for the nine 
months ending April 30, 1903, 23,599 copies—has 
been accelerated by the recent addition to its 
plant of a Hoe sextuple press, which, with the 
two quadruples, gives THE COMMERCIAL AD- 
VERTISER the largest press capacity of any New 
York evening paper in its class. 

The growth in its advertising—all good, clean ad- 
vertising—is best shown by the annexed statement 
giving the increase in columns since 1897 : 


| 
| 
. 


1897 over 1896 Increase 257 
Is9s “ 1897 ” 94 
1s99 “ 1898 - 976 
1900 “ 1899 = 270 
1901 “ 1900 aa 235 
1902 “ 1901 rs 404 


1903 “ 1902(5 months) oy 206 


This record is unequalled by any of its contem- 
poraries in the high-class field. 

Five days of the week 2 cents per copy. 

Saturday issue, with Pictorial Review, 5 cents per 


copy. 


Che Gommerrial Advertiser 


187 Broadway and 5 & 7 Dey St., New York City. 
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THE 


Farmers’ Sentine 


is neither a “‘c/ass” periodical like its excellent 
contemporary, Hoard’s Dairyman, nor yet a 
“trade” paper like its esteemed contemporary 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

It is a farm paper, alertly guarding, as its 
name implies, the interests of the farmer as a 
business man, of his wife as a housekeeper, and 
of their children as wide-awake young Ameri- 
cans. Accordingly, while its contents are 
varied, they are all concentrated upon the 
Rural Home as the real aim and end of farm 
life. Its agricultural information is practical 
rather than technical; its domestic intelligence 
useful rather than theoretical—all of it intelli- 
gible as well as intelligent, interesting and at- 
tractive. It isan indispensable publication for 
the all ’round farmer, such as practically all 
Wisconsin farmers are. For, though they may 
cultivate specialties (like dairying or tobacco 
raising, for instance), yet their general aim is 
to get a complete living om, rather than a tem-— 
porary one out of their farms. Wisconsin 
farmers are not make-shift farmers, mere rural 
land speculators, to whom farming is a distaste- 
ful occupation. They &ve well, and prosper- 
ing, their children are content to stay on the 
Jarm themselves to decome farmers. To reach 
the conservative thrift and progressive intelli- 
gence of Wisconsin’s farm homes profitably, 2. e. 
both comprehensively and economically, adver- 
tisers must use 











The Farmers’ Sentinel, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, HARRY B. FRALICK, 
Tribune Bldg., New York, U.S. Exp. Bldg., Chicago. 
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EVERY DOUBT 
SQUEEZED OUT 


of the mail order business. It has been 
proved to be a gold mine for advertis- 
ers, except in this one respect: gold 
mines have bottoms, while the mail 
order business is inexhaustible. 

The people who buy goods by mail 
live in remote districts, small towns, 
villages and the like. The way to 
reach them is by.mail order journals, 

The Ellis Papers have a com- 
bined circulation of 2,075,000, which 
includes every part of the country. 

They will tell your story to 10,000,- 
000 buyers, at a trifling cost. 


These are THE ELLIS PAPERS: 


Circulation Rate per line 


The Paragon Monthly - - ~- 400,000 $1.50 
The Home Monthly - - ~- 400,000 1.50 
Metropolitan and Rural Home - 500,000 2.00 
The Gentlewoman - = += 400,000 1.50 
Park’s Floral Magazine - - 375,000 1.25 


Total, - - 2,075,000 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 


713-718 Temple Court Building, 112-114 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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Nashville Daily News 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Every day the Daily News | 
demonstrates its worth by the | 
| amount of advertising it carries, |§ 
which is more than that carried |% 
by either of the other Nashville |® 


newspapers. WS 
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Sworn daily average : 
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Learn to Make 
Money Making 
Retail Ads 






There’s no magic about it. 
The stage “magician” easily extracts a 
bushel of flowers from a rolled sheet of 
paper, not because he possesses occult 
power, but just because he has been trained 
to do the trick by some one that knew how. 

The expert ad writer easily produces’ a 
storeful of business from the newspaper, 
not because he was born under a lucky star, 
but because he has been trained to write 
good ads by some one that knew how. 


We Know How to Write Good Ads 


The I. C. S. is a conspicuous advertising 
success. It has used practically every legi- 
timate form or plan of local, general, and 
mail-order advertising, and in eleven years 
has enrolled over half a million students. 


We Know How to Teach By Mail 


Our success has been due, first, to good 
advertising; second, to ‘good textbooks and 
methods, and third, to satisfied students. 
Any one familiar with the rise of the I. C. S. 
must acknowledge that we are better qualified 
to teach ad writing by mail than any other 
school or individual on earth. 


To Learn to Write Good Ads, Write to Us 


Our Course was written, and your instruc- 
tion will be conducted by our advertising 
manager and the men in the advertising 
department. Write for our advertising book- 
let, sent free if you mention this magazine. 



















INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ae Main Pointsi 





of Our Service 











10 Spruce St., 


to present and prospective ad- 
vertisers may be summed up 
in our thorough experience in 
the advertising agency busi- 
ness, in a complete knowledge 
of the right mediums, in our 
prompt and square treatment of 
all publications we deal with. 
x . * 

In our writing, printing and 
illustrating of advertisements— 
in our taking care of all me- 
chanical and technical details 
without extra cost to advertis- 
ers—in our perfect checking 
system which absolutely insures 
that every advertiser gets ex- 
actly what he is paying for. 

* * * 


In our principle to give the 
small advertiser just as much 
care and attention as we do the 
big fellow. 


IF INTERESTED ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL @ CoO., 


Advertising Agents, 








New York 
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You Run No Risk! 


The printers who trade with me are 
protected before buying by my reputation 
of giving a dollar’s worth of ink fora 
dollar, and are protected after buying by 
the guarantee that goes with every sale. 
Money refunded, along with the trans- 
portation charges, if goods are not found 
entirely satisfactory. The purchaser has 
no risk whatever. I employ no agents. 
I have no branch houses. I do my hust- 
ling entirely through ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” and 
there is no ink house in the world that 
can compare with my record of over one 
hundred thousand orders in nine years, 
each accompanied by the cash, from ten 
thousand different concerns located in 
all parts of the civilized world. 

Send for my new price list and com- 
pare it with what you pay for inks on 
credit. Small orders are given the same 
care and attention as large ones. 





























ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
{7 Spruce Street, — * 9 New York. 
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The Best School 


for young men and women who 


want to learn advertising and ad- 
writing, is the home study of Print- 
ERS Inx, published weekly at 10 
Spruce Street, New York City. 
There is a grand opportunity in 
the advertising field for young men 
and women of ability—create and 
develop yours by taking a year’s 
reading of Printers’ Inx, which 
costs you only fve dollars for 52 
weekly lessons, or less than ten 
cents a week. This can be done 
at home, and was the starting point 
of many now famous advertisers. 
Send rocents forasamplecopy. 
Address Gro. P. Roweti & 

Co. (Dept. S.), 10 Spruce 

Street, New York. 








